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Nearty half a century ago a murder 
trial took place in the High Court at 
Johannesburg which the Chief Justice, 
Sir James Rose-Innes, described as 
the most remarkable he had ever 
heard. It arose out of the mysterious 
disappearance of a Dutchman while 
on @ quest for buried treasure with 
four other men. When found, all that 
the vultures and jackals had left of 
his body was three bones. 

That was in 1903, the year after 
the South African War had come to 
a end. With the termination of 
hostilities there was a boom in treasure 
bunts, most of which were based on 
stories as unfounded as the source 
from which they sprang—the ‘ Kruger 
Millions.’ For several years after the 
old President of the Transvaal had 
escaped to Europe the belief persisted 
that he and his Government had 
secreted a hoard of bullion. The story 
was that large quantities of gold 
extracted from the Witwatersrand 
Mines before the British took posses- 
tion of the country had never been 
scoounted for, and the most popular 
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speculation was that it had been 
removed to and hidden in the Low 
Country, a sparsely populated, badly 
watered, inhospitable bush land lying 
along the eastern border of the Trans- 
vaal. 

The ‘Kruger Millions’ were «4 
chimera ; but the story provided the 
spawn which grew into most alluring 
accounts of buried treasure awaiting 
recovery. The train-wrecking exploits 
of the notorious Boer, Jack Hinton, 
were another prolific source of rumours 
of buried loot to be had for the un- 
earthing, and there was always at 
hand that section of the community 
which, ever ready to seize the golden 
opportunity, would, for a consideration, 
part with the ‘ only authentic ’ map or 
chart. 

One patriarchal and benevolent, 
looking old Boer, with a white beard 
down to his waist, made a good thing 
out of gullible people whom he sent 
on ventures to out-of-the-way places 
where it was impossible to replenish 
supplies and where water was scarce, 
until he was caught projecting two 
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separate parties at the same time to 
search for the same treasure in two 
different places. He had then to sus- 
pend his activities while he spent 
three months in solitary meditation. 
But the activities of this element 
became a menace, and the excursions 
of bands of predatory explorers became 
such a nuisance that when they cul- 
minated in murder the Government 
considered the time had arrived to 
exercise some supervision. Treasure- 
seeking on Crown lands was prohibited 
except under permit from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and the administra- 
tion of this order was one of my 
duties as head of the Criminal Investi- 
gation Department of the South African 
Constabulary. 

It was what became known as the 
‘Swartz Treasure’ case which finally 
determined the Government to inter- 
vene. According to the story Swartz 
told, he and another Boer, named 
Pretorius, were sent during the South 
African War with despatches from 
General Ben Viljoen’s commando, then 
operating in the Zoutpansberg, to the 
H.Q. of the Republican forces at 
Nelspruit on the Pretoria-Delagoa Bay 
line. 

This entailed a ride of some hun- 
dreds of miles through the roughest 
and most inhospitable parts of the 
Transvaal. When the two men reached 
the Blyde River in the Lydenberg 
district, and were looking for a shady 
spot to off-saddle, they noticed a 
eouple of baobab or ‘ cream-of-tartar ’ 
trees, of which there are few in that 
locality, and under one of the great 
trees they found a human skeleton 
which had apparently lain there un- 
disturbed for a long time. Remnants 
of clothing still clung to the bones, 
and from the shoulders hung a haver- 
sack in which was a notebook. 

-* Swartz could not read English, and 
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it is unlikely that Pretorius could, yet 
according to Swartz’s story directions 
written in English led them to the 
discovery of a treasure, buried clog 
by, consisting of a billy-can full of 
uncut diamonds and some gold bam, 
The owner of the notebook, the story 
went on, wrote that he was dying, 
and asked. whoever discovered hig 
remains and secured. his treasure to 
deliver a portion to his daughter, his 
only living relative. There followed 
an, address. ' 

The men removed the treasure, and 
reburied it intact at a spot on the 
Blyde, carefully marking the place, 
Swartz’s estimate of the quantity of 
gold was vague, and inclined to im 
crease every time he repeated his 
story, but that was the bait with 
which he subsequently induced several 
people to supply funds for expeditions 
to the Blyde. Pretorius was killed 
during @ fight with the British towands 
the end of the war, so the hiding-place 
of the treasure was known only by 
Swartz. " 

Swartz was not a man of an imagin- 
ative turn of mind, and if his account 
of the finding of the treasure. wa 
fiction it is more than likely that he 
was primed by someone better ac- 
quainted with adventure stories. That 
there was a substratum of truth @ 
what he said was verified by a Bow 
officer who told me he remembered 
the two men being sent to Nelspruit.. 

There is also no doubt that some 
thing of considerable value was hidden 
near the Blyde, but what it comprised, 
and ite value, we never learnt, nor.is 
it known whether all that was sup: 
posed to be hidden was ever unearthed. 
. Swartz made two attempts to © 
trieve the treasure. The first was i 
May 1903 and was as unsuccessful it 
ite object as it was dramatic in i# 
result; for one of the party, a mal 
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named Van Niekerk, mysteriously dis- 
gppeared. There was nothing very 
surprising in. @ man setting out on a 
jme of his own during a hunting or 

ing trip if he wished, but in 
that part of the Transvaal where the 
§wartz expedition had been search- 
ing it would have been madness to go 
off into the blue without oamping 
equipment and food. Van Niekerk 
was neither @ prospector nor a hunter, 
and there was at least one person to 
whom his whereabouts were of interest 
—his wife. 

To help to a better understanding 

of what followed after the expedition 
returned and reported that Van Nie- 
kerk was missing, I might explain 
that there were two police services 
operating in the Transvaal during the 
British occupation after the Boer War. 
The Transvaal Towns Police were 
responsible for policing Pretoria and 
Johannesburg, and their jurisdiction 
was limited accordingly. The South 
African Constabulary was responsible 
for the rest.of the Transvaal. Several 
of. the characters in this story be- 
longed at one time or another to the 
%A.R.P.S., the South African Republic 
Police. 
‘One morning early in June 1903 I 
was sitting in my office at 8.A.C, 
Headquarters, Auckland Park, when 
the telephone rang. It was Mavro- 
gordato, Chief of the Transvaal Towns 
Police C.1.D., to say that he was 
sending out a Mrs Van Niekerk whom 
he thought I ought to. see. The woman 
was shown in as soon as she arrived, 
and, as I anticipated, told me she was 
the wife of the man reported missing 
at Leydsdorp on 22nd May. She was 
& typical South African Dutch woman 
ofthe bijwoner class. Her “heart was 
tere,” she said; for she had had no 
word from her husband, and felt sure 
temething had happened to him. 


She explained that Phanie, her 
husband, had gone on a hunting trip 
to the Low Country with Phillipus 
Swartz, Joe Van Dyk, and two brothers 
named ‘Colville. She and Phanie 
had known Swartz before the war; 
and when he returned from Ceylony 
where he had been interned as a 
prisoner, he came to live with them 
in Johannesburg as a lodger until the 
expedition left for the Low Country. 

Van Dyk was a brother-in-law of 
Mrs Van Niekerk. Of the ‘ Golvilles.’, 
she knew nothing. She handed me a 
fragment of paper which looked. like 
@ portion of the lining of a biscuit tin, 
as later it proved to be. On the 
paper was written in pencil and in 
Duteh—“ Joe, today I start to go 
to Johannesburg. §S.P.Van Niekerk.”’ 
The woman was positive that. it was 
not written by her husband, and: just 
as certain that it was Swartz’s hand- 
writing, which she knew. I saw at 
once that the matter was one. for 
thorough investigation, and decided 
that no effort should be spared to clear 
up the circumstances of Van Niekerk’s 
disappearance. 

Swartz had left with a second 
expedition to the Low Country on 
6th June with new companions, so 
the three men who accompanied him 
on the first. trip could be interviewed. 
Joseph Van Dyk, South African Dutch, | 
had been a detective in the Z.A.R.P.S., 
and after the war was employed in the 
T.T.P..in a similar capacity until he 
was dismissed for irregular conduct, 
I classified him as a very unreliable 
character. - 

James Colville, Australian .ex-pugi- 
list, was a cab-driver in Johannesburg. 
A good bushman and a dangerous and 
determined man, he told me he would 
shoot anyone who got in his way. 
William Donovan,. the other ‘Col, 
ville,’ also an Australian, was a friend 
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of James Colville. He had been intro- 
duced to Van Niekerk as his brother. 
At the time he joined the expedition 
Donovan was actually serving in the 
T.T.P., and was on leave. He was 
brought into the party because, since 
stringent regulations were in force 
regarding the possession of arms, he, 
as a Government official, could provide 
firearms. It was not until they were 
nearing Pietersburg that Donovan’s 
identity was disclosed; and it was 
only then that Donovan learnt that 
their objective was treasure and not 
hunting. 

- We never interviewed Swartz; for 
by the time he was available we had 
reasons for believing he had killed 
Van Niekerk, and we intended to 
charge him with the crime. All we 
knew about him was that he was 
South African Dutch, a typical Boer 
of the rank and file ; twenty-six years 
of age; unmarried; height about 
5 feet 5 inches, powerfully built ; that 
he walked with a limp as the result of 
@ wound, and was said to have been a 
brave soldier. 

On 27th June 1903, Detective Rees 
of my staff, accompanied by James 
Colville who volunteered to act as 
guide, started for the Low Country to 
find Van Niekerk dead or alive. They 
intended to pick up an escort at Leyds- 
dorp. Meanwhile Swartz’s second ex- 
pedition, which had left Johannesburg 
on 6th June by ox wagon—a sure 
though very slow method of transport 
+reached Leydsdorp on 2nd July. 
~The 8.A.C. party of five—Lieut. 
Trevor, Detective Rees, Corporal Bous- 
field, Trooper Montgomery, and James 
Colville—had a light buckboard and a 
team of fast mules. Rees and Colville 
had gone by train to Pietersburg and 
from there to Leydsdorp by coach, 
completing that part of the journey in 
three days. 


Neither Swartz, nor for that matter 
any of the other members of his party, 
had any wish to contact the Con 
stabulary, and returned to Leydsdor 
on 13th July. There Swartz way 
arrested on a charge of theft preferred 
by his companions, and lodged s 
Pietersburg Jail. 

The Salati railway, which now ruts 
from Komatipoort on the Portuguese 
border, has opened up much of that 
part of the Low Country with which 
this story is concerned. In 1903 
Pietersburg, to the north of Pretoria, 
was the nearest rail point to Leyds. 
dorp whence, crossing drifts in ‘the 
Makoetsi, Salati, Oliphants and Blyds 
Rivers, a rough track, made by hunters, 
led to Pilgrims’ Rest in the south 
east. Leydsdorp then consisted of 
@ post office, one hotel, a couple 
of native trading stores, the Mining 
Inspector’s house and office, and the 
8.A.C. post. 

Rich in minerals—gold, antimony, 
mica, copper, and corundum—the sur 
rounding. country had, since 1897, 
attracted prospectors and miners and 
made Leydsdorp the capital of the 
Low Country, but few even of the 
hardiest stayed there for long. Thé 
refractory nature of the ores made 
production difficult and costly; 4 
virulent type of malaria was endemic; 
and lions and leopards were often 
@ serious nuisance. The ubiquitow 
Wacht-een-bitje and camel thorn, inter 
spersed by mapani, covered a country 
of long grass, rocky outcrops, and 
ant-heaps as large as telephone kiosks. 
The Salati and Oliphants, the only 
rivers worthy of the name, were, ‘if 
the dry season, frequently reduced t 
trickles between deep pools of ‘ brak’ 
water which invariably harboured 
crocodiles. Tributaries of these river 
were, except for brief periods after 
heavy rain, beds of dry sand by digging 
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in which fresh water might sometimes 
be found. 

Such was the country in which Rees 
and his escort set out to find Van 
Niekerk or what might be left of him. 

On 13th July a report reached me 
that Rees had found human remains 
which there was every reason to believe 
could be only those of the missing 
man, and thereupon I wired the Con- 


stabulary at Pietersburg to charge 


Phillipus Jacobus Johannes Swartz 
with the murder of Stephanus Phillipus 
Van Niekerk. The remains had to be 
brought to Pietersburg for post-mortem 
examination, that being the nearest 
point at which a District Surgeon was 
available, and there Doctor Green 
made his autopsy on 24th July. There 
was little enough to examine: a skull 
minus the lower jaw, and two shoulder- 
blades. 

In the doctor’s opinion the remains 
had been exposed for about three 
months; that, and that three teeth 
were missing from the upper jaw, was 
all that he could tell us. Yet, few 
as they were, those relics contained 
evidence, of vital importance to the 
prosecution, which was not discovered 
mtil a few minutes before Swartz 
entered the dock of the High Court 
six months later. 

The corpora delicti brought back by 
Rees included torn and stained articles 
of clothing ; the remains of a pair of 
boots; portion of a sun-helmet; a 
The body had been torn to pieces by 
vultures and the smaller ground ver- 
min; and any particles of flesh they 
had not devoured had been consumed 
by ants. Van Niekerk had been 
wearing two shirts, one over the other 
in lieu of a coat, and what remained 
of these exhibited much dark dis- 
tloration that looked like blood. 
There were holes, one in: particular 
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which could have been made by a 
bullet, through front and back of both 
shirts, corresponding to the position 
of the heart. : 

At that time science had not been 
enlisted in the detection of crime to 
anything like the extent that it has 
since, and such tests and methods as 
were then at the service of Scotland 
Yard had not reached South Africa, 
All that our analysts could tell us 
about bloodstains on clothing was 
that they were blood, and that it was 
or was not mammalian, that is, if the 
stains were fresh enough. The re- 
covery and development of finger- 
prints, now common knowledge in all 
civilised countries, was still beyond 
our reach, 

After a preparatory examination by 
the Resident. Magistrate of Pieters- 
burg, Swartz was committed for trial. 

There were many broken ends and 
missing links to be got together before 
the Crown Prosecutor’s brief could be 
completed. It had to be proved that 
Van Niekerk was dead. It had to be 
shown how he met his death. If he 
had been killed, there must be proof 
that it was Swartz who killed him. 

Van Niekerk was last seen alive on 
the 17th of May when he was in good 
health, and he had never been heard 
of since. His wife was certain that 
articles of clothing shown to her had 
belonged to her husband, but the jury 
would also have to be satisfied. How 
had the deceased met his death ? 
Might he not have lost himself in the 
bush and died of exhaustion, or 
possibly been killed by a lion? Had 
Swartz a reasonable opportunity for 
killing Van Niekerk or could anyone 
else have committed the crime ? What 
motive could Swartz have had for 
murdering his friend ? Proof of motive 
is not essential in a murder trial and 
in this case there was no direct sugges- 
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tion of ‘a motive by the prosecution, 
&@ fact which the Chief Justice com- 
mented upon'in his address to the 
‘The substance of the case the 
prosecution presented to the jury at 
the trial and supported by evidence, 
was that Swartz, upon his return from 
captivity in Ceylon, immediately got 
busy on plans for the recovery of the 
treasure he and Pretorius had hidden. 
Having no funds to secure the neces- 
sary transport, arms, and supplies, he 
had to share his secret with others in 
return for their assistance. The man 
he knew best was Van Niekerk, with 
whom he was living in Johannesburg. 
Swartz took Van Niekerk into his 
confidence, and the latter induced his 
brother-in-law, Van Dyk, to put up 
some of the money, Van Dyk found 
Colville, who provided the rest, and 
Colville in turn got his ‘ brother’ 
(Donovan), who was licensed to pos- 
sess arms, to bring the necessary 
weapons and ammunition. The con- 
ditions were that the treasure was to 
be divided share and share alike among 
the five men, though that was not 
agreed upon until Donovan had been 
let into the secret. The party reached 
Pietersburg by train on 5th May, and 
hiring a cart and mules, started for the 
Low Country. On nearing the Blyde 
they left the cart, and taking the 
mules, camped twenty miles farther on. 

That was on 17th May. While 
they were forming camp in the early 
evening Van Niekerk took up a shot- 
gun and a shovel and said to Swartz, 
** Let’s go and look for water, and also 
try and shoot something.” 

The armament of the party con- 
sisted of one .303 rifle, a shot-gun, and 
&@ revolver. Swartz took the rifle and 
accompanied Van Niekerk. Some time 
later the three men who had remained 
in eamp heard two rifle-shots fired in 


quick succession, and afterwards 
more reports. 

Between 8 and 9 p.m. the 
the camp became anxious at 
absence of their comrades and 
several revolver-shots to attract 
attention. Soon after that Swart 
returned alone. Asked what had 
become of Van Niekerk, he said ‘he 
did not know. He had wounded4 
koodoo and called upon Phanie it 
follow it up with the shot-gun, Hj 
was too lazy, so he (Swartz) trailed 
the buck and fired three more shots} 
but it got away. He suggested that 
Van Niekerk, being scared of — 
was probably up a tree. 

During the night they fired sada 
shots and kept big fires burning. The 
following day they decided to search 
for the treasure. Swartz said it was 
close by, and took a direction opposite 
to that in which the body of Van 
Niekerk was subsequently found. Hé 
told them to make for a distant hill 
and shortly afterwards he himself 
disappeared in the bush. 

After spending three hours walle 
ing about, shouting and firing shots, 
without finding Swartz, the other 
returned to camp. The next day, 
after fixing two notes to a tree to let 
Swartz, if he returned, know what 
they had done, they trekked back to 
their cart at the Blyde. There they 
found that certain articles were mise 
ing—brandy, about 358. in money; 
jersey or sweater, some food, ands 
strap belonging to the gun-case. Pinnti 
to the tent of the cart was a not 
purporting to be signed by Van: Nie 
kerk. This was the note subsequently 
handed to me by Mrs Van Niekerk. © 

After waiting four and o half days 
for Swartz they decided to go back # 
Leydsdorp. Along the track théy 
kept a look-out for the spoor of’ 
boot with a nail in it ; for Van Nieketk 
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had been wearing a boot with a pro- 
truding nail. On reaching the Makoetsi 
River they found Swartz there. He 
said they had taken the wrong direc- 
tion, and as he had failed to find them 
he was trekking back to Leydsdorp. 
He was in @ famished state, and said 
he had lived on mealies which he had 
got from: natives. It was noticed 
that he had no shirt. At Leydsdorp 
the other men suggested they should 
go back to look for Van Niekerk, but 
Swartz objected, so they reported the 
disappearance to the constabulary. 

By 5th July the 8.A.C. search-party 
had reached the place where the first 
expedition camped on 17th May. 
They found the notes that had been 
left there, so the probability was that 
no one had been there since the first 
expedition. Rees and Bousfield found 
a spot in a spruit five hundred yards 
from the camp where digging for water 
had taken place, and im an opening in 
the bush close by they found the 
remains of Van Niekerk. The shot- 
gun Van Niekerk was carrying when 
last seen was discovered hidden in a 
bush about nine feet away, both 
barrels still loaded. Rees also picked 
up two .303 cartridge cases. 

The second expedition led by Swartz 
comprised four men named Potgieter, 
Smorenberg, Cullinan, and Langler. 
They reached Leydsdorp on 2nd July. 
Before leaving there Swartz borrowed 
@ pencil and paper from Smorenberg 
and wrote a letter. He asked Cullinan 
to address the envelope to Mrs 8. P. 
Van Niekerk, Fordsburg, Johannes- 
burg, and Cullinan posted it. The 
contents were remarkable. Van Nie- 
kerk’s remains were found on the 
other side of the Blyde River on 5th 
July. In this letter, which was written 
om 2nd July, Swartz said, “I have 
seen your husband or He is 
quite well.” 
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When the second expedition reached 
a spot between the Salati and Makoetai 
rivers, Swartz went out by himself, 
taking a shot-gun belonging to Cullinan, 
and did not come back. As it was 
useless to proceed without their guide 
the party were compelled to give up 
the search and return to Leydsdorp. _- 

Outside the town Swartz turned up, 
his explanation being that he had lost 
his way. During his absence some 
things belonging to Potgieter were 
missed, and when the party reached 
Leydsdorp a charge of theft was laid 
against Swartz, and he was arrested 
by the 8.A.C. On being searched, the 
jersey and strap taken from the cart 
on the first expedition were found on 
him. He must have left these two 
articles at the spot to which he had 
removed the treasure after he had 
deserted the first party, and collected 
them again when he absented himself 
from the second. 

Following similar procedure on both 
expeditions, Swartz had succeeded in 
moving the treasure, or @ portion of 
it, from the other side of the Blyde to 
@ spot between the Makoetsi and 
Salati Rivers. He would have had to 
make a bundle or parcel of whatever 
the treasure consisted of, in order to 
carry it, and probably used his own 
shirt, and also the jersey and strap 
which he brought back with him. |. 

The 8.A.C. never knew the nature 
of the treasure, though they believed 
it to be coin, and I have often wondered 
whether there was any link between 
the Blyde cache and the capture by 
the Boers of a train carrying specie to 
the amount of £25,000. There is no 
doubt that it was Viljoen’s commando, 
to which Swartz and. Pretorius. be- 
longed, that made the capture. 

Five thousand pounds in gold would 
be about.as much as one man could 
carry for any distance, and if it was 
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coin that he twice humped over long 
stretches of very rough country, Swartz, 
strong man though he was, had a 
Herculean task. His actions on both 
expeditions were obviously carefully 
planned, and his intention to bilk his 
comrades after making use of them 
might have succeeded but for the 
suspicions of one of them. Van Nie- 
kerk did not trust him, and would not 
let him out of his sight. He knew 
Swartz, too, as none of the others did. 
Swartz must have worried a lot over 
the problem of how to get rid of his 
shadow, and when Van Niekerk sug- 
gested they should leave the camp and 
look for something to shoot he pre- 
sented Swartz with the solution he had 
been looking for. 

Before the court at Johannesburg 
opened on the first day of the trial, 
I met outside the building Dr Pakes, 
the Government Analyst, who was a 
witness for the prosecution. He men- 
tioned that he would like to see the 
skull, and as I had not seen it myself 
we went tcgether into the court- 
room. Pakes picked up the skull, 
examined it closely, and remarked, 
“That’s interesting.” ‘‘ What is?” 
I asked. ‘‘ Why, the bullet-hole in the 
back,” he replied, and low down, 
partly hidden by congealed blood and 
dirt, he pointed to a hole which could 
have been made only by a smaill-bore 
bullet. We now knew for certain how 
Van Niekerk had met his death. The 
vital clue might easily have escaped 
the eye of a layman, and but for 
my timely meeting with Dr Pakes 
it might never have been detected. 
Another snag which might have em- 
barrassed the prosecution was sur- 
mounted during the trial when the 
defence agreed that the remains were 
those of Van Niekerk. 

' ‘The trial lasted a week. Swartz 
did not go into the witness-box, and 


the jury took only twenty minutes tg 
reach a verdict of Guilty. He hean 
the verdict and death sentence up. 
moved. “I can only say that to my 
knowledge I am innocent,”’ he said. .. 

He went to the scaffold without 
making any confession, and being a 
ignorant man was probably influenced 
by Colville, who told him that he 
would not be hanged unless he did 
confess. The ex-pugilist was very 
active after Swartz was arrested, and 
was the only one of nine men taking 
part in the two expeditions who 
profited by their investments in the 
venture. 

While Swartz was in Pi 
Jail awaiting trial, Colville got into 
touch with him and obtained a plan 
of the location of the treasure in retum 
for an undertaking to provide funds 
for his defence. Under cross-examina- 
tion he claimed that six weeks befor 
the trial opened he went again to the 
Low Country, found the treasure, and 
reburied it at a spot to which he alone 
held the clue. 

Smorenberg said he was with Col- 
ville, and that owing to the flooded 
state of the river he waited while 
Colville crossed the Blyde, and Colville 
returned after about four hours with 
some diamonds. 

Smorenberg was prevaricating. 
There is no doubt that he and Colville 
went off together on horseback 
make a search, but Colville double 
crossed him. They were followed by 
an 8.A.C. tracker. Each had a sketch 
plan, but one was genuine, the othe 
@ fake. Colville’s sketch was ‘the 
goods.’ Smorenberg was confident 
that he was on the right scent, 80 at 
the Salati River each took his own line. 
The tracker followed Smorenberg’s 
spoor, which never went so far as the 
Blyde, and the Dutchman returned 
empty - handed. Colville _ blufied 
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Smorenberg that he had been equally 
unsuccessful, but he had actually 
found something and removed it to a 
hiding-place closer to Leydsdorp. At 
a later period he went to the spot 
alone and collected it. 

_ It seems reasonable to deduce that 
whatever it was that Swartz carried 
from beyond the Blyde to a spot 
between the Makoetei and the Salati, 
it was not the whole of the treasure 
but only a part—a part which has not 
been and now is never likely to be 
found. 

Why Smorenberg said that he saw 
Colville bring diamonds back can only 
be explained by the inference that to 
stave off searches by others they 
agreed to put it about that the treasure 
had been recovered.. When Smoren- 
berg, hesitating to answer questions 
that might incriminate him, was warned 
by the Judge that if he had diamonds 
without authority he was liable under 
the law, he said, “I have nothing at 
present.” 

In justice to Colville it should be 
related that he honoured his under- 
taking to provide the means for 
Swartz’s defence. After the trial was 
over the only signs he showed of more 
affluent circumstances were the acquisi- 
tion of a few racing ponies and the 
purchase of a new cab. 

The Judge described Swartz as 
callous and stupid. Callous he was, 
but he was also ruthless, and there 
was a streak of cunning in his stupidity. 

Long after the trial Mr Mentz, the 
officer with Viljoen’s commando, re- 
ferred to earlier, and who was a 
partner in the firm of solicitors defend- 
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ing Swartz, told me of a strange 
incident that occurred during the war, 
and which he had forgotten until he 
was thinking over the case afterwards. 
Pretorius, the co-discoverer of the 
treasure, was killed during & sorap 
with British troops shortly after he 
and Swartz returned from Nelspruit. 
Swartz was close by when he was shot 
—in the back of the head. 

Mentz also told me that after 
Swartz’s trial opened he was ap- 
proached by two of the Crown witnesses 
with an offer to burn down the High 
Court building if he would obtain 
from his client a plan of the spot 
where the treasure was buried: The 
Crown Prosecutor's office and the 
corpora delicti room were in the 

The dossier of the Swartz case was 
reopened eighteen months later for 
the inclusion of a further piece of 
evidence that disposed of a point 
that was vigorously disputed by the 
defence : whether the hole in the skull 
was caused by a bullet. 

The Government Analyst had con- 
tended, and he was supported by 
Colonel Burtchael, P.M.O. of the 
8.A.C., that if the lower jaw could be 
produced it would probably be found 
that the bullet in its course had 
splintered and carried away a portion 
of the left side. 

Captain Davie and Corporal Bous- 
field of the 8.A.C. were on patrol in 
the Low Country and out of curiosity 
went to look at the scene of the 
murder. They found the lower jaw. 
The ascending ramus of the left 
mandible was missing. 
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“With foro’d fingers rude.” 


Im is no. easier for a schoolmaster 
than for anyone else to treat imagina- 
tively the personalities with which 
he .comes into. contact. Jones is 
observed gazing out of the window. 
“I think,” say the kindlier critics, 
**he could work harder.” ‘ Ignorant 
and. idle’’ is the alternative view. 
But. what was going on in that mind, 
as the eyes remained fastened on the 
grass outside ? Was it watching the 
sparrows. bathing in the puddle? 
Was it imagining some glorious future 
knight-errantry ? Was it reliving an 
incident at home, a mistake .made 
and the blame incurred for it, or even 
@ quarrel between father. and mother, 
er some like disaster? Or was. it 
staring appalled at the black and 
threatening cliffs which the molehills 
of childhood become? Most of us 
remember only that, as children, our 
apprehension was more intense, our 
emotions more profound, our fears 
more unutterable than they have ever 
been since. And so we make allow- 
ances. But between us and the reality 
hangs a curtain, and even if it were 
possible in every instance to penetrate 
it, there would not (so we tell our- 
selves) be time. And so we think that 
perhaps Jones could work harder, and 
the mind working behind the curtain 
remains virtually unknown to us. 

. To read the letters written home 
by a pupil—even if they do not cover 
the period in which he was at school— 
is to have all this emphasised with 
extraordinary vividness. I knew 
K. A. P. Monfries well. For years we 
lived in the same school hostel, and 
before he left he was head of it. I 
remember him as a small boy with 


absurdly fair hair and a slow, awk, 
ward, infinitely engaging smile. ; ] 
remember the tall lad with the. red 
face, equally silent, from , whom, in 
those days he was inseparable. . I re; 
member the crises in his school. life, 
the ill-health of the early stages with 


an ever-present threat of chest, trouble; | gsi 


the illness of a parent, air-raids on. the 
district in which his parents lived; 
and I remember the sense one had; 
even then, of the depths of ‘feeling 
that had been stirred behind . the 
laconic speech, and the face always 
puckered as though the cares of exist; 
ence were never far from its wearey 
I remember how it appeared that he 
was climbing the wrong ladder and 
trying to make a mathematical instru 
ment of a mind which was just. not @ 
first-class mathematical mind. I can }. 
feel the loose cover of the arm-chair 
as we sat and discussed it, can almost 
put my finger along the edge of the 
tear. We decided on a change to 
history (it was too late for him t 
start Greek), and once that decision 
had been made, all was plain sailing, 
For there was the same competence to. 
his work as a historian as there was 
to his work as head of the hostel, 
You could trust him absolutely, and 
could leave criticism to him, in the 
assurance that. he would be mercilessly 
severe with himself, however good 
were his results. And so one left, it) 
The mysteries of his mind were wa 
fathomed, his own secret. 

He was indeed what schoolmaster 
like best, a careful worker, an ad- 
ministrator under whose guidance 
things did not go wrong, a keen games 
player, a lad who handled his teachers 
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{and how much more subtlety is often 
shown by those who are taught than 
by. those who teach them) with tact 
and skill, so that there were never any 
gmplaints. He was a good scholar, 
gnd thus it was possible for him to go 
up to Oxford to. start on his history 
before he went into the Scots Guards, 
He was moody, but one of those few 
whose moods do not make them in- 
efiective. He was fastidious in his 
friendships, ‘It is our business,” 
gid Burke, ‘to cultivate friendships 
and to incur.enmities. To have both 
strong, but both selected. In the one 
to be placable, in the other immovable.” 
He was like that. My doubts about 
him were only whether he could stand 
the physical strain of military service, 
especially with such a unit. 

-When I saw him last, three of us 
dined together, soon after he got his 
commission. We dined at the ‘Old 
Rose’ in Wokingham, and walked 
back through the magical moonlight 
4o Crowthorne. We had talked of this 
taining, and had laughed at what 
we were pleased to call its aberrations. 
But I remember the undercurrent of 
loyalty to his unit and, above all, the 
wnforgettable impression as I saw him 
walking away with that splendid 
bearing that is characteristic of the 
Guards officer. He was a leader of 
men: Incessu. patuit, I seemed to 
see, in the change that had been 
wrought in him, immense promise for 
the future, if conscription could mean, 
for those who had to go through with 
it, that same physical, and spiritual, 
growth. For, spiritually as well as 
physically, he seemed to have started 
into maturity. He was not a boy, but 
aman. 

Reading his letters of that period 
of training, one realises the cost that 
it meant. Oxford for his generation 
involved heavy work with the Senior 
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Training Corps, in addition to the 
normal programme of studies. “ Tues- 
day: a gloomy 8.T.C. parade and the 
pressure of much work combined to 
put me in a black depression.” “A 
killing 8.T.C. parade, futile attempts 
to work in the evening.” ‘Then, one 
night as he is firewatehing: ‘“ How 
I will get up for my lesson (at morning 
chapel) I know not, but we will see 
tomorrow. 1.45: Time marches on, 
and I have never felt less sleepy 
firewatching., 7.45: All’s well—I am 
running about like a young lamb.” 
In the moods of weariness, essays 
were sometimes a fearsome task, and 
sympathies not always nicely balanced. 
“Back to Palmerston, then to you 
(i.e. his letter home) and then back to 
Pam; boring old fool that he was; 
but I believe that my next essay is on 
W. E. G.—will I give the pompous 
old ass a pasting.” Oxford was a 
serious place, and the occasional reveller 
was an imeongruity. “I thought 
I'd have to fight my way back from 
New College through the drunken 
remnants of Eights week; as an 
example of peace-time Oxford I find 
it distinctly displeasing.” And there 
were financial worries, blackest of alk 
cares, to disturb him, worries which 
he imposed on himself by his refusal 
to live beyond his pay. He’ was de- 
termined not to accept sacrifices from 
others, and would not touch the 
allowance made him from home. “ I’m 
going to the Merton ball, which 
means coming home on Sunday morn- 
ing; in view of my rigid economy for 
the rest of term (and I’m not joking) 
I think I am justified im disregard: 
ing the financial considerations. The 
opportunity is peculiar to Oxford, and 
gives me the chance of acquiring the 
savoir-faire for which I’m at the 
moment here—I do hope you don’t 
think I’m a cad. I feel it, but I don’t 








think I really am.” It is a striking 
commentary on a recurrent educational 
problem of our time. 

Thus it is not surprising if many of 
his letters at this time add up to what 
he calls “proper Jeremiads.” He 
was to look back on it later as a grim 
phase. Thus on his way out to Italy 
he wrote, “I am getting more and 
more dispirited with the people on the 
boat, and keep on falling into real 
Oxford or pre-O0.C.T.U. fits of sulks.” 
Now and then the depression is shaken 
off, and the tremendous desire for an 
outlet for his feelings begins to show 
itself as part of the secret behind the 
curtain. “Supper at the Lodgings, 
and a good strong dose of Wagner, 
ending with the ‘ Liebestod,’ restored 
my equilibrium, and I retired content.” 
As time went on music came to mean 
more and more to him. “ Verdi’s 
Requiem on John’s radiogram. .. . 
I do hope you heard it (I got a note 
from ~—— specially telling me to 
listen) ; it was absolutely superb, and 
I think the best solo singing I ever 
heard. . .” When he died, it was 
already the main interest of his life. 
But the letters show him at this time 
as immature, in spite of flashes of 
maturity. “‘He should have married 
and never been a don (nor should 
anyone for that matter),” or, to his 
father, “To you, sir, age is a garment 
and depends on how it is worn—the 
spread of middle age grows on apace 
amidst port and tobacco, old dons and 
older lawns. Hence the air of senility 
of X, beyond his years.” He is un- 
settled, oppressed, overtired, groping 
to find something in a region where 
the conditions of a successful search 
are (for most of us) peace of mind and 
mental and physical well-being. It is 
@ relief to light on a typical, ordinary, 
normal incident like that of the watch 
sent home for repairs. “‘ Many thanks 
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for the watch ...I fear they must 
have pressed button B the wrong way; 
as it now loses at a rate almost beyond 
my ken.” ‘Then, a little later, “ Ingi: 
dentally the watch still (I think) goes 
slow, but now it stops at intervals as 
well, so it’s rather hard to tell.” And 
last of all, “ P.P.8., My watch will 
not even tick at all now.” 

What is it, then, which, a year 
later, has transformed him to man: 
hood ? Partly, no doubt, it is natural 
development. The exacting nature 
of the traiing played ite part; 
which, even if he found it, gave him 
little time for many of the things he 
wished to do (especially his beloved 
music), gave him new friends and 
showed him new visions: Western 
Cernarvon, for instance, which, like 
his beloved Glen Trool, he was soon to 
contrast with Italy. “There is 4 
falseness,” he wrote from Italy, “a 
picture-book quality about this coun- 
try.” And apart from such high- 
lights as leave spent in North Wales 
during his course there, the dullest 
trainmg now seems to give somé 
satisfaction in that it is at last leading 
somewhere. ‘“ This week has been 
quite pleasant with bags of drill 
practices for next week, to date not 
very promising: I will be in the first 
three to go up the steps (as a tiny !), 
so pity me when I overbalance, as I 
almost certainly will. On Tuesday I 
had my last game of rugger here, 
emerging sorely battered, but much 
cheered.” There was plenty to be 
tiresome still, much that must have 
been maddeningly trivial; but as 4 
whole, it was beginning to make sense. 

Above all, the discovery that seems 
to have revolutionised his outlook was 
that his association with the “ other 
ranks” could be a source of satis- 
faction. Thus, though the letters are 
filled with references to his many 
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officer friends, there is perhaps no- 
where quite the warmth in them with 
which he speaks of his men. So, 
when things were at their most de- 
pressing, “in the meantime,” he says, 
“I have McClure and the boys.” He 
fights to keep them together as a 
group. When he is sent off on a 
course, he is fearful lest this may 
mean the loss of them all, and on his 
return he is overjoyed to find a few at 
least still there. It must often have 
been. an association of unusual inti- 
macy. The officer who has to read 
all that his men write home may, if he 
is intelligent and sympathetic, gain 
insight that the schoolmaster can 
never expect to do. So it is that 
when the moment of leaving England 
had to be faced with all the added 
uncertainties, hesitations, and post- 
ponements which war meant, he is 
writing with quiet confidence—con- 
fidence not so much in himself as in 
the conviction that the job he is 
doing is the right job. 

“A last word to bid you au revoir 
and au récrire: it’s impossible to say 
anything over the telephone, but it was 
good to hear your voices. I am off 
tomorrow night; John and Robin 
fly to France on Thursday, so they 
beat me to it! But Michael and 
Stewart and Angus, &c., have all 
been taken off it: what a mess-up, 
but I think I will really go now. 

“T’m so glad you're extending your 
holiday, but can’t you ignore that 
board affair you talked about and 
make it longer still ? 

“ Enjoy yourselves, and don’t worry 
about me—at least I'll find some sun 
and maybe some fruit. Hin feste 
burg: it sounds good to think of it 
now; make the old piano rattle if 
you are feeling grim, and then put on 
the slow movement and finale of the 
%h—that’s the real message of the 
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joy of life: if money can buy that, it 
can’t be all bad: £4 for an undying 
spiritual tonic ! 

““ Good-bye, and God keep both of 
you horribly lovable people. . . .” 

He was bound for Italy. Cassino 
was over, but for anyone in the Guards 
who heard news of what was happen- 
ing to his unit there, there can have 
been no illusions about what he was 
facing. Yet, in his letters is the sense 
not of impending death, but the 
fulfilment of life, the achievement of 
purpose. Of course there were trials 
—more delays and uncertainties, waits 
that were made more unpleasant 
because no one expected you and no 
one wanted you. It was the sort of 
situation in which, as he said, “I shut 
up like a clam.” Worst of all, there 
was no music. He just missed, by 
ill-luck, the opera at Naples (where so 
many men discovered opera for the 
first time), and could hear virtually 
nothing except what sang in his head 
—the slow movement of the Ninth 
Symphony especially, But there was 
the experience of the sea and of a new 
country. ‘‘ There have been moments 
when the sheer perfection of nature 
has made me forget anything else: 
the sun in the afternoon, the sunset, 
or best. of the lot the moon on the 
water, without a sound except the 
swish of the sea.... On a ship like 
this you can’t really feel you're on 
the sea, but for all that I don’t really 
like it: it has a fascination and 
beauty, but no ‘undeniable call.’ so 
far as I am concerned. .. .”. “ The 
mountains are incredible, rocky and 
wooded, @ most extraordinary country ; 
just as it is described on photographs, 
but very strange after England; 
Roman roads and lovely avenues; 
swamps, orange trees, grapes, fig trees, 
peaches in dozens—and despite it all 
and the brilliant colour (when the sun 








comes out) the filthiest place I’ve ever 
seen, You-could dig the dirt off the 
people, let alone scrape it. ... The 
towns, which could be lovely, are 
deep in filth, the white stucco chipped 
off the walls, squalid caves for living- 
rooms, no drainage, and filthy people 
in filthy (and scanty) clothes, paddling 
barefoot through the muck! If ever 
there was an unfavourable comparison 
between man and nature, it is in this 
country.” “‘ Cassino . . . must be the 
grimmest relic of the whole or indeed 
all wars; -dead, deserted, completely 
in - ruins, little groups of graves, 
barbed wire, and mine warnings, just 
as the pictures showed, but far more 
terribly impressive; the castle hill 
without a castle, the station without 
a building, the hotel disappeared, and 
of course the abbey completely domin- 
ating—a shattered ruin from the 
south, though the north wall still 
stands and is visible for miles; it 
must have been a magnificent place 
before—perhaps it is even more so 
now. It is quite impossible to describe 
the place; it is smaller than one 
expects, but that makes it even more 
impressive to think what it meant, 
and to how many....” And in 
addition to this vivid experience of a 
new country, we see him turning to 
literature as a sort of second best 
instead of music, and suddenly dis- 
covering that it, like music, was a 
world of interest; starting with a 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (. . . 
“very refreshing ; I think I'll tackle 
something a bit stiffer next, tho’ ”), 
and ‘L’Allegro’ (“FE know the first 
twenty lines now ”’), then other Shake- 
speare plays in rapid succession, some 
Shelley, and “I also enjoyed Uncle 
Silas: before I left (base), but I am 
running short of lighter material.” 
“I’m afraid Bill,” he says irreverently 
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—meaning evidently the writer «of 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra ’—‘ will have 
to stay behind at B Echelon sdon, but 
loathéd Melancholy can share my ‘slit 
trench.” Then comes ‘ The Brothers, 
by L. A. G. Strong, which “‘ impressed 
me very much indeed, both for good 
strong material and lovely writing”; 
a book of Guedalla’s; and ‘ Antic 
Hay’ (I didn’t like it at first, but 
now I’ve got into it I’m rather im: 
pressed—it’s unusual, vivid, and arrest. 
ing—I don’t know that you’d like it; 
Father ; I’m sure Mother wouldn't”). 
In the same letter he mentions that 
he’s been trying to keep a journal 
without success: “instead I’ve taken 
to writing poetry—extraordinarily bad, 
but it helps to satisfy my creative 
instinct; I can’t write music, and 
prose didn’t satisfy me, so poetry was 
the only thing. Besides, it gives me 
quite a lot of pleasure trying to trans: 
late sights and thoughts out here 
into @ mixture of music and words; 
unless I burn it in a fit of frustration, 
you can see it some day.” 
This letter, the first in which he 
mentions himself as writing verse, is 
dated 7th November 1944, a month 
and a day after his arrival in Italy: 
On the 10th was written another 
letter to an uncle; he has been 
Siena, has made that discovery which 
every traveller to Italy with eye 
must sooner or later make, the in 
comparable achievement of Michel- 
angelo: has been disgusted by thé 
sordid, dirty little box beneath 4 
lovely picture, with the legend, “‘ Please, 
we suggest an offert for St Francis.” 
On llth November he posted a te 
direction card, received in England 
on the 23rd. It meant that he was 
going up into the line. On the I8ti 
he set off, at dusk, on his first patrol, 
to see if a certain group of houses was 
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oooupied by the enemy. He got 
within thirty yards of the house. 
The patrol stopped to listen for some 
time, and heard movement inside 
and the sound of a telephone. He 
decided to investigate more closely 
and crawled forward towards the 
doorway. As he got near he stood 
up, as though preparing to break in, 
but almost at once threw himself on 
the ground again as @ machine-gun 
pistol opened up from the doorway. 
He replied with his tommy gun, as did 
the corporal with him. Then some 
grenades were thrown, and he rolled 
back down a steep bank. The others 
tried to attract his attention, but they 
could not, and they had to withdraw. 
From that moment nothing certain 
was ever known of him. One of the 
villagers remembers that one night 
a few German soldiers “carried a 
wounded soldier at the Caprara with 
the intention to transfer him over the 
hills, but unfortunately he died that 
night, and he heard one of the Germans 
say ‘he is an official Tommy.’ He 
was buried there.” But in the next 
months’ bitter fighting all the village, 
roads, even paths, were destroyed, so 
that the whereabouts of nothing could 
be certainly found. A cress had been 
made for the grave, “‘ but this cross is 
nearly the same as many others be- 
longing to the population massacred 
in the battle, therefore this one par- 
ticular place is not precise.” 

“ Sir, said Bedivere, what man is 
there interred that ye pray so fast for? 
Fair son, said the hermit, I wot not 
verily, but by deeming. But this night, 
at midnight, here came a number of 
ladies and brought hither a dead corpse, 
and prayed me to bury him... Thus 
of Arthur I find never more in books 
that be authorised, nor more of the cer- 
tainty of his death heard I ever read... .” 
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The patterns of war aré indéed 
timeless. “‘ Ares the merchant, whose 
gold is the bodies of men, holds the 
scales of war in the balance ; and from 
the battle he weighs out a little dust from 
the pyre, sore lamented, and sends it 
back from Troy to a man’s dear kindred 
in a seemly urn.” Malory takes us 
back five hundred years; Atschylus’s 
great chorus two thousand beyond 
that. Today it is almost the same ; 
though the war god sends back, not a 
handful of ashes, but what are called 
the ‘effects,’ docketed on an army 
form; a sad handful—the volume of 
Shakespeare (which he had evidently 
kept with him almost to the last 
moment), @ copy of the Psalris, a 
diary, a torch, a key, photographs ; the 
infinitely pathetic oddments which 
were once part of a living personality, 
but which, when that personality is no 
longer there, are like scattered wreck- 
age on the beach. But among them 
was a small sheaf of poetry, “ 1 Pomm ” 
say the block capitals of the form, 
“ extraordinarily bad,” its author had 
written, “ but it helps to satisfy my 
creative instinct. . . .” 


CASSINO. 


Grim land of death, 

Memory of bitter battles fought, 
Won, lost, and won again 

To glory in the name of pain 

In the lashing wind and rain. 
Striving, creeping, fighting, dying, 
Bloody shock the sound of crying ; 
Men lie dead, the blood congealing 
On thy carpet of destruction. 


Sombre temple of lost heroes, 
Mars with bolts of Jovial fury 
Broke thy bones, destroyed thy beauty. 
Blood of life. ran slowly down 

From thy sorely shattered crown, 
*Gainst the will of God ’twas thrown, 
Dashed from holy rocks on high, 
Shattered now your temples lie, 

Never more your children sigh 

On thy mount of piety. 





Noble once your temples. were, 
Nobler yet by far are now, 
Slakéd deep in heroes’ blood ; 
Deserts have thy streets become, 
Mounds of rubbish for thy home, 
Fallen as has ancient Rome, 
Proudly, starkly standing still 
Reste the castle on the hill, 
Waiting while the ages fill 

The jagged holes of war. 


A, row of crosses, a rotting corpse, 

A swampy river runs its course 

Through muddy meadows rich with blood. 
A shattered abbey stands above ; 
Pock’d below a castle lies 

Gaping to the naked skies : 

This a fearful world beheld, 
Watched the hand of destiny 
Lingering o’er the grimy grave 

The future on your stones engrave. 


THOUGHTS ON BEETHOVEN’S 
NINTH SYMPHONY. 


Cry halt—what notes are these ? 

What deep unfathomed joys and terrors lie 

Entombed in thy sound, 

When music speaks, 

It speaks by voice of spirit, not of mind, 

And kindred spirit, answering to ite call, 
Trembles in joy of feelings manifold ; 

Magnified so, it answers back the bars 

Of song celestial. 


Hold !. mark well the sound. 

The vital pounding of life passion blending 

In stormy concourse with the moody deeps 

Of fire and fury, terror and tempest, 

Great loves, great joys, the e’er perpetual 
round 

Of humours unrestrained by cares of thought, 

Swirl seething thro’ the vasty deeps of dark- 


ness, 
Imparting there its fierce tempestuous light. 


Weep, yet rejoice in weeping, 

In ecstasy of suffering steals the strain 

Of fluted notes in grave serenity. 

The anguish grows, and the fragrant petals 
Rise softly on the lifting couch of air, 
Hushed yet in the joy of sadness 
To realms of beauty 

Out of human ken. 


But lo! the spell is broken ; 

Thro’ the sweet mist of tragic sound 
Murmur the mystic notes of joyous promise. 
Shall it be bold challenge ? 

The vigour of life eternal ? 


Mare or Minerva, 


[May 

The supremity of suffering, ite message of 
redemption ? 

The trumpet blasts, ite downwards stab 


denying, 
The muted strings strain upwards to their 
song : 
Rejoice! Courage, vigour, pain and beauty 
Merge forgotten, loud in singing 
Joyous strains to reach the heaven, 
Leaping upwards, notes transcending 
Notes of purest joy and gladness. 
Cymbals clash in gay processional, 
Sombre sacred joys reply. 
Pensively the music wonders, 
Caught on golden wings of wind. 


Then back it sweeps in all ite splendour 
And into heaven pours forth ite song. 
“Unless I burn it in a fit of frustra. 
tion, you can see it one day.” At 
last a corner of the curtain is lifted, 
We see at last a faint glimpse of the 
reality, the deep desire for creation, 
Behind that puckered face, beyond 
that mute groping for words, there 
was always (and it is easy to see it 
now) this urgent need to rid the 
bosom of its ‘ perilous stuff,’ which, 
boxed up in it, is the ultimate cause 
of so many of youth’s stresses. Here 
are the first real struggles of the 
mind to cope with its ultimate problem 
and to express its intense experiences : 
untutored, inadequate, rough. But 
the words, if they are not poetry, are 
yet live coals from off the altar, Ares 
the merchant has been cheated. For 
he sent back, not a little dust from 
the pyre, but words that burn with 
life. And as we look through them, 
on to the ruin of Cassino, above all 
as we hear in them what their writer 
called “ the real message of the joy of 
life,” we are aware that, in intensity 
of feeling, age is no rival to youth; 
and that so far, at least, a life out 
short can be a life fulfilled. 


WALTER OAKSHOTT. 
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COLOSSUS OF CORNWALL. 


BY VIOTOR BAYLEY, 


Every schoolboy will tell you that 
James Watt invented the steam-engine 
and George Stephenson invented the 
locomotive. Yet every schoolboy is 
wrong, for neither man did what 
history has declared about him. It 
was Trevithick, the giant, who invented 
both. 

A giant indeed! Richard Trevithick 
stood six foot four in his stockinged 
feet and he possessed the strength of a 
Titan. He was a roaring, rumbustious, 
mining captain in Cornwall, hard 
drinking; hard swearing, and hard 
working. He stood head and shoulders 
above those formidable men of Corn- 
wall, and he dominated them mind 
and body, so that Captain Dick is 
still a name of power in the West 
Country. The fires of the tremendous 
legal battle between the mining adven- 
turers of Cornwall and the Midland 
firm of Boulton & Watt are still 
smouldering there too, but, although 
Boulton & Watt triumphed im _ the 
Courts, it was a Pyrrhic victory result- 
ing in the unleashing of Trevithick’s 
torrential energy in the plutonic region 
where engineers work their unheeded 
miracles. 

How then to account for every 
schoolboy’s error? I should have 
said, every schoolboy except those in 
Cornwall, since every proper boy in 
the Duchy knows about Cap’n Dick 
and can recount tales of his enormous 
strength, which lose nothing in the 
telling. Did he not once seize @ man 
in his wrath and stamp the soles of 
his feet on the ceiling so that the 
mark of his nail-shod shoes can still 
be seen there? Was he. not to be 


seen at night after work was finished 
standing unsupported on the highest 
point of the mine-top gear of Wheal 
Margaret swinging a sledge-hammer at 
full stretch so as to give himself poise 
and balance ? In his prime he strode 
quickly down the long straight street 
of Redruth and Camborne, his eager 
figure thrusting forward in charac- 
teristic manner, greeting his friends 
and scowling at his. enemies, quick 
to laugh and quick to anger, a lovable 
legendary man who lives still, so that 
people are ready to believe his statue 
in Redruth comes to life on stormy 
nights and his laughter can be heard 
rumbling down the road. 

There is no mystery about the man. 
All the facts are known and his patent 
specifications can be consulted. His 
engine stands in the Science Museum 
at South Kensington, His letters and 
papers are extant and his lifelong 
friend, the mathematician Davies 
Giddy, who became President of the 
Royal Society, was ever his ardent 
champion. . Yet Trevithick is hardly 
mentioned, while Watt and Stephenson 
are household words. Why ? 

It is difficult to answer this question ; 
for it seems so unreasonable that 
Trevithick should be ignored, Maybe 
it was because Captain Dick fell on 
evil days in his old age and died in 
poverty; whereas James Watt, in 
partnership with the skilled manu- 
facturer and man of business, Matthew 
Boulton, made a fortune. And George 
Stephenson, followed by his equally 
famous son Robert, did almost as 
well in a material sense. The truth 
is that Trevithick, Watt, and Stephen- 








son were all three men of genius, 
but Richard Trevithick towers above 
the other two. It was Trevithick 
who showed the true mark of genius 
which appears in the copious  out- 
pouring of invention that amazed 
his fellow Cornishmen. He slept 
little and would spring from his bed 
at two in the morning to storm 
at’ some problem in mechanics fer- 
menting in his mind. He was here, 
there, and everywhere. Captain Dick 
was in demand: on all sides, and 
he never failed. Boulton & Watt 
thundered threats from Birmingham 
at his alleged infringement of their 
patents, and actually got an injunction 
against him in ‘the Courts. But no 
man could be found in Cornwall to 
execute it, and the roaring giant 
laughed a great laugh and went his 
way admired and loved by the men 
of the West. 

Trevithick seemed to be indifferent 
to'fame and wealth. True, he made 
@ good deal of money at one time and 
another. But he spent it quickly, 
not on himself, but on endless experi- 
ments into new things that fascinated 
him. When he made the first steam- 
engine he did not bother to patent 
it for some time until his friends at 
last prevailed upon him to go to London 
and ‘do so. Even then he lost interest 
in the affair and left his friend, Vivian, 
to sign the necessary documents for 
him. He said again and again that 
he was more interested in benefiting 
mankind than in‘ making money, of 
which he had enough and plenty. In 
this he was quite sincere—it is another 
mark of genius. A strange man 
indeed—but Watt and Stephenson 
made a fortune, whereas the beloved 
Captain Dick rests in a pauper’s 
grave; 80 perhaps it is no great 
wonder that Victorian England turned 
its back on him. 
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Not that Trevithick was a frugal 
ascetic. Far from it: he enjoyed 


above all things feasting heartily in 
the company of his friends, and it 
was this genial aspect of the man 
that led to his invention of the loco. 
motive. - The story is worth telling for 
its romantic quality. It is a ‘sobering 
thought that mechanical transport was 
born as the result of a preposterous 
wager by an excited Welsh ironmaster 
in the year 1804. Yet so it was, and 
the occasion is fully documented. 

It is necessary to deal in techni- 
calities for a brief space in order that 
all things may be made plain. Jamés 
Watt and ‘his partner had at the end 
of the eighteenth century made and 
supplied a very large number of what 
they called fire-engines for pumping 
water out of mines. These fire-engin& 
were not steam-engines as we under 
stand the word; for they w ked by 
the suction of a vacuum produced by 
condensing water vapour. Water was 
boiled in a tank and the resulting 
vapour was admitted to a cylindér 
and then condensed so that the 
piston moved under atmospheric 
pressure. The fire-engine sucked tip 
long pump rods hanging down the 
mine-shaft and then allowed the heavy 
rods to sink down and drive water up 
the shaft. Watt applied his immens 
skill to improving these engines to @ 
high pitch of excellence, and Trévi- 
thick was employed as a young man 
in erecting and working many such 
machines. 

It was defence of their paterits, 
and particularly of one important one, 
that drove Boulton & Watt’ mto 
harsh measures against many ‘i 
genious Cornishmen: Tin-mining was 
then flourishing in Cornwall, and 6 
great many of Watt’s  fire-engines 
were working there at the clés 
of the century at a time when 
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the Corsican ‘ogre was marching 
and counter-marching across Europe. 
Trevithick was dissatisfied with using 
simple atmospheric pressure and 
wanted the pressure of steam in its 
place. But the technical difficulties 
of manufacture in those days held him 
back for a time, particularly in the 
building of a boiler to endure the heat 
of a furnace and also withstand the 
pressure of steam: But difficulties 
such as these could not deter Trevi- 
thick for long, and in ‘the last years 
before the nineteenth century dawned 
he built his first steam-engine. 

The impact of Trevithick’s busy 
little engine on the nascent Industrial 
Revolution was terrific. It can only 
be compared to the equally shatter- 
ing effect of the internal-combustion 
engine in our own time. The success 
of the new motive power was over- 
whelming, and Trevithick was in- 
undated with orders for the new 
marvel. On a sudden the prospect of 
cheap power for all dazzled the eyes 
of hard men of business. From one 
end of England to the other the 
wheels began to turn with ever- 
increasing velocity. In Birmingham, 
James Watt, now a frail old man, 
pished and pshawed at the new 
engine and peevishly exclaimed that 
Trevithick ought to be hanged for 
endangering the lives of men with 
his hissing boilers. But Trevithick 
swept all before him, and the vibration 
and rumble of a thousand revolving 
shafts announced ‘the new age of 
mechanical power. 

Captain Dick rode the crest of the 
wave at the height of his fame, and 
his busy brain was fermenting with 
new plans. He had the idea that 
his‘ steam-engine could be made port- 
able ‘and should move itself under 
its’ own power from one job to 
another. He built an ‘engine of this 
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kind, but the idea’did not catch on. 
Manufacturers preferred to house the: 
engine in an enygine-room ‘and leave 
it there, and that was the type of 
machine they ordered from every over- 
worked foundry in the land. The 
ironmasters of South Wales were 
particularly urgent customers, and’ 
Trevithick entered into partnership 
with one of them, Francis Homfray 
of Penydaren Ironworks, an uproarious 
gentleman who made and spent money 
with riotous intensity and welcomed 
Trevithick to his home with much 
feasting and heavy drinking. Richard 
Trevithick could match him tankard 
for tankard, and he was a jovial 
companion, ready to sing a stave 
and to amaze Homfray’s guests with 
astonishing feats of strength. It so 
happened that early in January 1804 
Trevithick visited Homfray in con- 
nection with their business that was 
prospering so well. 

Thus it came about that Homfray 
showed Trevithick with great pride 
a plateway he had laid from Peny- 
daren to Abercynon, a distance of 
about ten miles, for the carriage of 
the heavy products of his ironworks 
to the canal. He had laid cast-iron 
plates on the ground for ‘the whole 
distance, and the wheels of his wagons 
ran easily and a horse could pull a 
heavy lodd in all weathers without 
getting bogged. To prevent the 
wheels from running off the plates 
on to the soft ground there was a 
raised flange on every plate. These 
plateways were springing up ‘at 4 
number of places because the roads 
of those days were quite incapable 
of carrying the heavily loaded wagons 
of merchandise the new ‘industries 
produced. ‘They were kept in good 
order by gangs of men who were 
called platelayers, and this name has 
endured to our day. 
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Trevithick was delighted at what 
he saw, and his quick brain seized on 
the fresh idea and began to grope 
forward to some further marvel. He 
visualised his portable engine rolling 
easily along the plateway instead of 
bumping and crashing disastrously 
over the uneven soft surface of un- 
metalled earth. He spoke to Homfray 
about this, and the ebullient iron- 
master immediately suggested making 
anengine. But Trevithick was cautious 
and said he would have to make 
@ number of experiments before 
undertaking to produce a satisfactory 
machine. It was clear, however, that 
the giant was attracted by the 
idea, and the two men discussed it 
this way and that for some time. 
There the matter might have rested 
had it not been for Homfray’s irre- 
pressible zest for sport. Indeed, the 
ironmaster seems to have treated 
the most serious business affairs as 
a tremendous lark to the scandal 
of his more serious rivals, and he was 
ever ready to take risks and to make 
wagers on anything and everything : 
and so he made money and spent 
money with a royal prodigality. 

That night Homfray was giving 
one of his renowned feasts to celebrate 
Trevithick’s visit. The bottle passed 
rapidly round after a huge meal 
to the great content of Homfray’s 
fellow ironmasters and manufacturers. 
Trevithick added to the enjoyment 
of the evening by displays of his 
great strength and won a few bets 
by accepting challenges to apparently 
impossible feats. Homfray grew more 
and more excited and raised stakes 
higher and higher till Trevithick had 
to calm him down while he sang a4 
song in a rich baritone voice. 

But Homfray’s blood was up and 
he was in a mood to back his friend, 
Trevithick, against the whole world, 
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Somehow the loads carried on the 
plateway came into the conversation, 
and someone laughingly challenged 
Trevithick to pull one ton along it 
on the morrow. 

“Ten tons!” cried Homfray, and 
his words were drowned in a shout 
of merriment. ‘‘ But I mean it,” he 
went on. “I'll back Cap’n Dick to 
pull ten tons from Abercynon to 
Penydaren in a day. Who'll take 
me?” 

The affair was considered a good 
joke, and Trevithick smiled amiably 
though a little uneasily; for he saw 
what the excited Homfray had in 
mind. But he hoped something 
would change the conversation and 
he endeavoured to steer it away from 
Homfray’s dangerous challenge. In 
this he was seconded by the opinion 
of the company, who thought that 
Homfray was clearly in no state to 
make a reasonable wager. 

** Don’t be a fool,” said one bluntly. 
“The thing isn’t possible, and you 
are making Dick feel uncomfortable.” 

But a business rival, who was only 
too glad to have a chance to pay off 
old scores and to make a little easy 
money, egged Homfray on. “ How 
much will you lay, Homfray ?” he 
asked, and the ironmaster rose to 
the bait. 

“I back Trevithick to make an 
engine that will pull ten tons from 
Abercynon to Penydaren in one day,” 
he bellowed. 

“That’s not what you said,” 
grumbled his rival, “but it'll do, 
The one thing is just as impossible 
as the other, What will you lay?” 

Homfray could never refuse & 
challenge. “I lay five hundred 
guineas,” he shouted, and there was 
an appalled silence. Five hundred 
guineas! It was outrageous! Five 
guineas, yes, that would have made 
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good sport. But five hundred! A 
ing murmur arose, and it was 
expected that the bet would not be 
taken. It was betting on a certainty 
to take it, and the whole company, 
with the exception of Homfray’s 
rival, disapproved strongly. But 
mechanical transport was impatient 
to be born, and the bet was taken 
amid a sober silence. 
“Done!” cried Homfray. ‘‘ No 
need for anything in writing. Here’s 
my hand on it.” And the guests 
departed forthwith carrying with them 
the story of Homfray’s monstrous 
wager. 
Trevithick was furious. He stormed 
off to bed, and next morning met a 
wildly penitent Homfray with a chilly 
greeting. “‘ It would have been better 
if I had knocked you down and 
carried you off to your bed,” he 
growled, and his host agreed with 
him ruefully. 
“But you'll have to get me out 
of this, Dick,” he said. “I won’t 
pay up without a fight. Here’s my 
whole ironworks at your disposal. 
Order anything you like, spare no 
expense, but don’t throw me over. 
You can make an engine. You are 
the one man who can do it. I beg 
and implore you to build one. Let 
me win this bet and I'll never bet 
again...” And so he went on, 
while Trevithick listened in a grim 
silence. 
But Trevithick could never be 
angry for long. Besides, even while 
he nursed his wrath, his eager mind 
was considering Homfray’s agonised 
pleading and his offer to place the 
whole resources, of his workshop at 
the Cornishman’s disposal if only he 
would build an engine. Several of 
Trevithick’s steam-engines were under 
construction in the ordinary way of 
trade, and he toyed with the idea of 
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adapting one to meet Homfray’s 
extravagant demand. Something 
might be done. . . . 


So the grim lines of disapproval 
on the giant's face melted into a grin 
of amusement. “‘ Very well, Homfray, 
I'll have a try at it.” Homfray gave 
a shout of relief and delight. ‘‘ Though, 
mind you, I don’t guarantee anything. 
There are a lot of things to be con- 
sidered. What about the friction 
between the driving wheels and the 
cast-iron plates? What if the wheels 
slip round helplessly and the engine 
refuses to budge? I shall have to 
go and see Giddy—he will give me 
the answer to that and to a lot of 
other questions I must put to him.” 
But Homfray would not hear of 
his leaving Penydaren in spite of 
his protests that there were mathe- 
matical problems that only Giddy 
could solve. It was to Giddy he 
always turned at all the crises in 
his life, and Giddy never failed him. 
Davies Giddy was a fellow Cornish- 
man who lived not far from Trevi- 
thick’s home in Camborne, and the 
two men made a strong combina- 
tion. Giddy has related how often 
there had come a thunderous knock 
at his door followed by Captain Dick 
bursting into his study and pouring 
out the details of some wonderful 
new idea, while Giddy made hasty 
notes of his torrential discourse. Then 
would come a hungry silence while 
Trevithick waited to know whether 
his idea was sound or all moonshine 
and madness. Into the small hours 
the two men would sit, the huge 
bulk of Trevithick contrasting with 
the slight studious frame of Giddy 
tracing intricate calculations with his 
long slender fingers. Then a triumph- 
ant shout from the big man when 
Giddy cautiously pronounced that 
there might be something in the 














idea, and off Trevithick rushed, what- 

. over the hour of day or night, to begin 
his experiments to further the advance 
in mechanical science. 

And so he turned to Giddy in the 
present crisis with his mind already 
probing into the future among the 
many unsolved problems of mechanical 
transport, though he did not give it 
that name. He was torn between the 
need for consulting Giddy and the 
urgent desire to start at once with 
the manufacture of the iron monster 
already beginning to take shape in 
his mind. So he yielded to Homfray’s 
entreaties to stay at Penydaren and 
wrote urgently to Giddy to come and 
see him. 

Davies Giddy was at Oxford at 
the time, and he read his friend’s 
letter with mingled exasperation and 
amusement. Five hundred guineas ! 
It was a great sum, and Giddy shook 
his head in reprobation of such folly. 
To pull a load of ten tons a distance 
of ten miles! H’m! The mathe- 
matician shook his head again and 
mused awhile as he sat before the 
fire in his room at the Mitre. He 
remembered Trevithick’s engine, which 
had indeed moved itself before getting 
bogged in the mud of Cornwall. Well, 
this road made of cast-iron plates 
eertainly got over that.trouble. H’m! 
But... ten tons for ten miles! 
Could it be done ? If it could, Trevi- 
thick was the man to do it. Giddy 
smiled indulgently and read the letter 
again. How like Dick to get himself 
involved ‘in a mad scheme like this! 
There was the coefficient of friction 
between the wheels and the cast-iron 
plates to be considered. Experiments 
could be made to determine that. 
Giddy reached for-paper and made a 
few tentative calculations. What was 
the gradient, the steepest gradient 
on the plateway? ‘Trevithick didn’t 
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mention that point, an important one, 
What about sufficient coal for the 
journey which had to be accomplished 
in one day ? Would it be within the 
terms of the bet if coal were carried 
alongside by a horse-cart? Giddy 
called his servant and told him ‘ 
ey 
South Wales. 

“South Wales, sir?” the man 
said in dismay, as though a journey 
to some. aremnganerrie ees: 
were in prospect. 

** Yes. Captain Trevithick has gu 
himself mixed up in a ridiculow 
wager and I shall have to help him 
to get out of it.” 

“Cap’n Dick,” exclaimed the ma 
in relief, with a delighted chuckls 
“It won't be the first time tha 
Cap’n Dick has got himself ini 
trouble, and it won’t be the first time 
that he will get himself out of 
What’s the bet, sir? Can I gets 
bit of money on? I'll back or 
Dick.” 

“Tt isn’t Captain Dick who nk 
made the bet, but a friend of his 
who has wagered that he can ‘build 
pong mele 00 Napgapapit 
apreeencbraetny dl 

** What’s he laid, sir?” ( 

“* Five hundred guineas.” a 

A whistle of astonishment greeted 
this. “ Five hundred guineas! Capa 
Dick will do it, sir. When do we 
start, sir? I'll back Cap’n Dick.” 

“Don’t be a fool, man. You can't 
afford to lose your money.” ' 

“I shan’t lose it, sir. Cap’n oe 
MELAS 

“Don’t be too sure. Get. peck 
at once and I will go to the posting 


office and see about a chaise. We 


shall leave as soon as we can.” « 
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as Gloucester and after that 

would perhaps have to -ride 
the muddy winter tracks in 
es, which would be a slow and 
tiresome business. It was doubtful, 
the post-master said, whether a post- 
chaise could go beyond Gloucester 
at.this time of the year. In summer 
after a spell of dry weather perhaps, 
but at. present... 

Meanwhile, Trevithick threw him- 
gelf into Homfray’s mad affair with 
characteristic energy. Homfray was 
as good as his word and all the resources 
of his workshop were at Trevithick’s 
disposal. These resources were not 
indeed very great; for the arts of 
manufacturing in iron were not very 
advanced, to put it mildly, and Hom- 
fray was mainly concerned with the 
supply of simple iron-castings, sound 
enough perhaps, but of no great 
precision. So that all work on the 
iron had to be done laboriously by 
hand, and Homfray’s patience was 
sorely tried by delay upon delay. 

Now that he was fairly embarked 
on this new venture, Richard Trevi- 
thick’s interest soon flamed into 
enthusiasm. And as ever he subtly 
communicated this enthusiasm to the 
men working for him. With delighted 
chuckles they passed on to one 
another the latest quip by Cap’n 
Dick, and found their heavy and 
exacting labours lightened by much 
laughter. For Trevithick himself hours 
did not exist. and he was here, there, 
and everywhere day and night— 
and so were the devoted men who 
were now ready to follow him any- 
where and to do whatever he wanted. 
. Homfray followed the course of 
his friend’s work with a sort of appre- 
hensive joy. Fears that he would 
be the laughing-stock of South Wales 
alternated with riotous hopes of 
ttiumphant success. But he could 
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not rid himself of the sporting aspect 
of the. whole affair, and. he watched 
the spread of rumour and the chaffer- 
ing in the local betting ring. with 
experienced cunning. The landlord 
of the Black Dog was laying ten to 
one against, washe ? Homfray rubbed 
his hands in glee—he would like to 
get a bit of his own back from that 
quarter. To his credit he made no 
attempt to hedge by laying against 
himself in secret, His only concern 
was to put more money on,.s0 great 
was his faith by now in Trevithick’s 
success. For a few tentative trials 
of the sizzling monster had been 
made, and Captain Dick was not 
dissatisfied with the result. 

“See now, Dick,” counselled Hom- 
fray, ‘‘ we had better hold any more 
trials in private.” 

“Why ?” Dick naturally asked. 

“ Because it will shorten the odds 
if it leaks out that we are going to 
succeed. The men will talk—why 
shouldn’t they? But hearing what 
the men say is different from letting 
people see with their own eyes. The 
odds have already dropped to seven 
to one. That rascal at the Black 
Dog is not quite so confident.” 

“Making my engine run to and 
fro in your yard is a very. different 
matter from pulling ten tons from 
Abercynon.” 

“Of course. But what do folks 
know about such matters? There 
are wonderful tales going round about 
what your engine may be going to 
do,” Homfray chuckled. 

“We shall have to give her. .a 
proper trial in the open,” Trevithick 
said. “It is. only in silly books 
that a man makes a new machine in 
secret that works perfectly the first 
time. I must try her with a load 
behind her.” 
“Very. well, Dick, if you say s¢ 











ft must be so. But what about giving 
her only five tons to pull for your 
trial? That will look as if we dare 
not give her ten tons, and I shall 
walk about with a long face of misery. 
That should stop the odds from 
shortening any further. You see, 
some of my friends have delayed 
putting their money on. We must 
think of them. Why, they will only 
get a beggarly evens if we don’t look 
out. That’s not sport.” 

But Trevithick would not let Hom- 
fray’s little schemes deflect him from 
his straightforward purpose. He shook 
his head as though at a buzzing fly 
when Homfray pestered him with 
such irrelevancies; for he now felt 
confident he was going to succeed. 
By a happy stroke he had overcome 
one of the difficulties that had nearly 
defeated him. This was the problem 
of maintaining a strong draught in 
the furnace with the short chimney 
necessary on & moving vehicle. In 
@ flash of genius he had turned the 
exhaust steam up the chimney, thereby 
creating a roaring draught when the 
white plumes puffed out into the 
cold winter air. He pointed this 
out to Giddy with great delight. 

“See! There is not a particle of 
smoke to be seen. ‘The combustion 
of the coal is perfect and there is 
naught there but the white cloud of 
steam. It’s good coal, I grant you, 
but it makes smoke like all coal 
unless the fire is strong and clear.” 

So the staccato puff-puff of a 
moving locomotive was heard for 
the first time in the world. It was 
@ queer-looking machine, not in the 
least like what we are now so familiar 
with. It was Stephenson, nearly a 
generation later, who gave the loco- 
motive the mechanism and the general 
appearance which has changed so 
little in the ensuing century. Trevi- 
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thick’s engine was an affair of gear: 
wheels and spidery rods clawing the 
air in fantastic fashion. But #% 
worked, and Trevithick at last an. 
nounced that he was ready for the 
official run that was to determine the 
wager one way or the other. If 
was to be on Tuesday, 21st February 
1804. 

The news of the great event had 
spread across South Wales and ‘the 
day was made into a general holiday, 
From all sides post-chaises and curricles 
brought a considerable crowd to 9% 
this new kind of sport. Homfray 
was in great form, ready to challenge 
anyone to match Trevithick’s engine 
with his fleetest horse. But there 
were no takers ; for by now there was 
a general belief that the engine would 
do what was required of it, and there 
were long faces at the Black Dog in 
consequence. 

Trevithick decided to drive the 
engine himself, and he took with him 
a squad of men from the works to 
deal with any mishap. They were 
to travel on the trucks containing 
the prescribed ten tons of pig-iron. 
A small committee certified the weight 
as correct, and now all was ready for 
a start. 

There were only a few to wateh 
the beginning of the journey. It was 
the finish that would determine the 
wager, and there a considerable con- 
course assembled. It was like a fair- 
day, with horses that had been taken 
out of the shafts of their vehicle 
tethered on all sides. The plateway 
stretched clearly for about a half 's 
mile of straight up to the finishing 
point. The finish was marked with 
@ white post in proper racing fashion, 
and it was here that Giddy decided 
to wait for the outcome of the event. 
He, too, had of course succumbed # 
Trevithick’s enthusiasm, and his thid 
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goholastic blood was warmed with a 
glow of expectancy. 

Trevithick had flung the theoretical 
problems at Davies Giddy, while he 
himself tackled the practical diffi- 
culties. It was thus the two men 
had collaborated over many things, 
but it was Trevithick who was the 
restless driving force with his quick 
intelligence darting in and out of 
their discourse. It was Captain Dick 
who shot an arrow up to the in- 
accessible ledge, and it was the 
plodding mathematician who confirmed 
the trajectory, so that later Trevithick 
found a way to climb up to the point 
whence a new advance could be made. 
Giddy smiled while he waited at the 
lovable, tempestuous man who stormed 
his way round, through, or over every 
difficulty, and dragged his friends with 
him. And now the time had come 
to test the latest of Trevithick’s 
marvels. It was little wonder that 
Giddy’s heart beat faster than usual. 

Giddy consulted his watch at 
intervals and frowned uneasily. The 
start was to be at ten o’clook. Ten 
miles to go—that should mean some- 
thing between two and three hours 
on the journey. It was now past 
twelve and there was no sign of the 
engine. The crowd was growing 
restive and noisy. False rumours that 
the engine was coming sent a rush to 
the winning-post followed by derisive 
eatcalls when nothing happened. 

One o'clock! Giddy’s heart sank, 
and some of the spectators decided 
it was time to go home. They 
began saddling their horses or harness- 
ing them into the shafts of their 
vehicles. Then there came a sudden 
surprised shout. A black dot could 
be seen at the end of the straight 
travelling fast, and it quickly resolved 
itself in a frantic runaway with a 
wildly jolting curricle behind it. A 
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cry arose that it was Homfray’s, 
and. there was a rush to where the 
ourricle came into collision with a 
tree and was smashed to matchwood, 
while the terrified horse tripped and 
fell panting and exhausted. But 
there was nothing to be seen of 
Homfray—the curricle was empty, 
and the hubbub died away. And as 
it died another sound, a strange 
unfaimiliar sound, began to make itself 
heard, 

In a field alongside the plateway 
a flock of sheep suddenly bolted in 
a foolish panic. Some cows showed 
equal signs of alarm, and a great 
shout arose from the crowd. Giddy 
stood on the rails of a fence to see 
over the heads of the thronging people, 
and there at last was the engine half 
@ mile away and rapidly coming closer 
with sturdy sharp puffs of steam from 
its chimney. Tears of excitement 
blinded Giddy’s eyes for a moment, 
and he could but hear the roar of 
cheering that drowned the noise of 
the monster’s approach. It was quite 
close now and about to pass the post. 
There were men clustering on the 
trucks, who were roaring, cheering, 
waving their hats, while Trevithick 
stood on the driver’s footplate with 
shining eyes of triumph. 

The engine came to a standstill 
amid a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion; for every horse was in a 
state of frenzy at the sight and sound 
of the hissing machine. There was 
@ rush of cursing owners to try and 
calm their terrified beasts, some of 
whom had torn out their tether-pegs 
and were careering madly across 
country. But the confusion died 
down, and Trevithick was the centre 
of an admiring crowd of those who 
had won money on the event. He 
asked for news of Homfray, whose 
horse had been seen to take sudden 








fright and bolt some four miles away, 
‘but no one knew what had happened 
to the man. Giddy shook his friend 
warmly by the hand and asked what 
had delayed him. 

“Not thé engine, Davies, not the 
engine. She worked finely. But we 
kept breaking some of the cast-iron 
‘plates and had to stop for that. It 
‘won’t do, Davies. She’s too heavy 
for them. There’s another préblem 
for you. The platelayers will take 
@ week to get the track in order 
again.” 

Men stared in wonder at the great 
machine. Not only had it pulled 
ten tons, but people said that there 
were actually seventy men riding on 
tthe trucks by the time they passed 
the post. One after another they 
had jumped on to the trucks until 
there was no room for more. And 
then there was a diversion ; for Hom- 
fray arrived in a borrowed cart with 
@ sprained ankle. More cheers arose, 
for here was the real hero of the 
day: Five hundred guineas! Three 
cheers for Mr Homfray! Hip! Hip! 
Hooray ! 

It was Tuesday, 2lst February 
1804, It was the first time that a 
steam-train had run carrying passengers 
and goods. 


And then? And then, anticlimax. 
True, there was a great feast that 
night which Homfray attended, in 
spite of so trifling a thing as a sprained 
ankle. It was a great enough event 
to be reported in the local press with 
@ summary of the speeches. Captain 
Richard Trevithick, the well-known 
engineer, caused great merriment by 
@n amusing speculation that the 
number of horses in the kingdom might 
in future be somewhat diminished. 
Mr Homfray received numerous con- 
gratulations on his success, and the 
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evening terminated with loyal toasty 
and much display of friendship and 
goodwill. | After that, nd more. 

Trevithick himself knew he’ had 
ventured too far under the com 
pulsion of Homfray’s preposterous 
bet. He saw only too clearly that 
the track was unable to carry the 
weight of a steam-engine. He rade 
a tentative drawing of another engine 
with flanged wheels to run on raik, 
But the art of metallurgy could. not 
yet manufacture the rails, and. he 
soon turned his mind into othe 
directions. Giddy agreed with him, 
and so did some gentlemen from 
London who had gone to South 
Wales to see the engine at work, 
They shrugged their shoulders and 
went back to London reporting. that 
the problem of haulage by steam was 
at present insoluble because no road 
could be made strong enough to carry 
the weight of a steam-engine. 80 
Trevithick decided to experiment with 
steam-driven ships. He had an idea 
for a screw propeller. . . . 

A flood of invention poured from 
Trevithick, and his fame rose - high 
and ever higher. It received only 
@ temporary check when an_ unfor- 
tunate alliance with a rascally partner, 
who deceived him, resulted . in his 
bankruptcy and serious illness: He 
went back to Cornwall to pick up old 
threads, and Cornwall took Cap’a 
Dick to its heart as always: But 
it was not for long; for the giant’s 
restless mind was drawn towards @ 
scheme for pumping dry the gold and 
silver mines of Peru. Boulton -and 
Watt had poured cold water on the 
plan, because their suction. engines 
would not work in the high rarefied 
air of the Peruvian mines, Perhaps 
that was one reason why Trevithiek 
boldly entered into a contract to supply 
his high-pressure engines.; for the old 
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emity with Boulton & Watt siill 
rankled. However that may be, 
strangely enough one fine day Trevi- 
thick took ship for Peru and dis- 
appeared. It was the end of him— 
sudden, complete, inexplicable. 

For half a generation he stayed 
in the Americas. Little is known of 
what he ‘was doing there. Faint 
fimours camé now and again, and 
that was all, since he did not write 
to anyone. He seems to have been 
mixed up somehow in the wars of 
Bolivar, the Liberator. There was 
something about his having raised a 
sunken treasure-ship. But no definite 
news came until Robert Stephenson 
of all people reported having met 
him in an inn at Cartagena—Robert 
Stephenson who had once been dandled 
as a child on the knee of the Cornish 
Colossus. He reported that Trevi- 
thick was penniless; and said he had 
actually lent him fifty pounds to 
enable him to return to England. 
Hard on this news came the man 
himself, landing at Falmouth - and 
walking to his old home at Camborne, 
now empty and desolate. 

The news spread like wildfire, and 
Cornishmen rang their church bells 
to welcome the old man back. But 
it was a sad welcome; for it was 
plain to all men that old Cap’n Dick 
was now a sick man, racked with 
fevers and borne down by poverty. 
Some small sums he was able to collect 
from the Cornish mines as licence fees 
for the use of his engine, which was 
how universal, and he tried feebly 
to make a new start. He struggled 
against his growing infirmity with a 
spark of his old fire, but it was no 


ee 
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use. The world had moved on during 
his long absence abroad and new 
men had arisen who had forgotten 
Trevithick. Boulton & Watt had 
swallowed their pride long ago and 
were making steam-engines instead 
of the obsolete suction engines of the 
last century. New factories sprang 
up everywhere, and the paving’ of 
London’s streets with gold proceeded 
apace. The era of perpetual peace 
had begun and the millenium was to 
be brought about by the enlightened 
self-interest of a new generation of 
hard-faced manufacturers. The powers 
that Trevithick had loosed were at 
large, ranging over the country un- 
restrained and triumphant. 

At Dartford, in Kent, Richard 
Trevithick took a room at the Black 
Bull, and entered into partnership 
with a decent man named John 
Hall. A partner? Well, perhaps— 
or maybe he was just an employee: 
His great frame was wasted with 
illness, but old Cap’n Dick was greatly 
respected by the other men in the 
works. They pointed him out in 
the street with much pride; for they 
knew what the fine old man had 
done for England. And when he 
fell sick and died they collected a 
few shillings to give him decent burial 
in an unmarked grave. 

Thus, forgotten and penniless, died 
one of the greatest men of England, 
the man who made the Industrial 
Revolution possible for good or ilk 
Quite forgotten—yet every Cornish 
schoolboy knows that Richard Trevi: 
thick invented the steam-engine and 
the . locomotive, and every Cornish 
schoolboy is right. 








“ROARING DAYS IN THE DODECANESE,” 


BY JOHN BRADSHAW. 


CaSTELROSSO—THE First Rounp. 


A sMALL, very matter-of-fact ops. 
conference that took place at Haifa 
in. a map-lmed room near Mount 
Carmel, marked the opening round of 
the Aigean venture which was to 
begin so promisingly but was fated to 
peter out in the capture of Cos, the 
evacuation of Samos, and the capitula- 
tion of Leros. Turning the stiff, 
crackling pages of a most ‘ frightfully 
G.H.Q.’ document, we learnt that in 
the event of an Italian Armistice we 
were to land and occupy the Island of 
Castelrosso, a small Italian outpost in 
the Augean midway between Rhodes 
and Cyprus. The ‘we’ was the 
Special Boat Squadron whose main 
purpose in life was to serve as a recce 
and raiding force in the Augean, making 
cut-and-dash raids against enemy 
positions on Rhodes or lying for days 
on Crete watching the movements of 
the garrison. The date was 7th Sep- 
tember 1943, and although we knew 
that the Italians were in a hopeless 
position, none of us had ever weighed 
up the chances of a wholesale surrender. 
Like a bolt out of heaven the news 
fell, sundering in a moment the hard 
shell of routine in which we had 
passed four years of war until that 
September day changed the long, 
passionate hope of victory into reality. 
Like Xenophon’s Ten Thousand, we 
had caught our first glimpse of the 
far-off sea. No wonder we all felt we 
were on the fringe of great events as 
we heard the plan of campaign in the 
Dodecanese outlined. Our task was 
clear and simple. All that they 


expected of the 8.B.8. for the moment 
was to go straight for Castelrosso ag 
soon as we had official word that the 
Eyties had packed in. ' 

We were soon down at the docks, 
loading stores and equipment as fast 
as they could be stowed on board our 
two M.T.B.s. By dusk all was ready, 
and in the fast growing twilight we 
cast off for Cyprus, while I vanished 
below to struggle through a mass of 
collation maps, air photos, and what 
other bits of information on Castelrosso 
we had available, in preparation for 
the final ‘gen session’ which would 
decide just how and where we would 
land. We reached Cyprus next day, 
and, after a short stay in a creek off 
the south coast, orders came for us 
to move on. The Italians had signed 
an Armistice and Badoglio had ordered 
all Italian troops to co-operate with 
the Allies. 

We had a fair picture of the Italian 
forces on Castelrosso ; for reports and 
air photos showed that there must be 
about one infantry company plus & 
battery of 75 mm. field-guns strung 
round the coast in the usual Italian 
fashion. We had no reason to pre 
sume that they would be friendly or 
that they would obey Badoglio’s order 
to co-operate. So, all through the 
night as our small force steamed 
towards the island, the ways and 
means committee debated the best 
method of getting ashore; for some- 
how we had to land and make certain 
of their co-operation without the risk 
of an engagement. Our tiny force of 
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jess than forty men was far too small, 
and in any case our mission was 4 
mission of peace, or rather co-belliger- 
ence, and not of war. Eventually it 
was decided that the wretched Intelli- 
gence Officer, as the only Italian 
speaker in the party, should be dropped 
half a mile off the coast and left to 
make his best way ashore, while the 
two M.T.B.s stood out to sea and 
awaited the outcome of his negotia- 
tions. The success signal would be 
two green Very lights. If things went 
wrong I was to fire one red before 
making a bolt for the shore. 

By the time we had everything 
buttoned up and ready for the descent 
the boats had approached within half 
an hour’s sail from the island, which 
slowly began to appear as a great, 
black mass outlined against the faint 
lights of the nearby Turkish coast. 
The engines were rung to slow and 
we crawled slowly towards the centre 
of the dark outline ahead of us, 
while a silent and expectant group on 
the bridge of our M.T.B. pondered 
the question—Will they, won't they, 
open fire? We had not long to wait 
before the answer came in the shape 
of an ugly red signal rocket that 
curved its way in leisurely fashion 
through the dark, moonless night. 
Two more rockets followed, and then 
& burst of machine-gun fire that sent 
& score of bullets whistling over our 
navigation lights, which we had 
switched on in the fond hope that 
the locals would take us for friendly 
craft. 

“Aha! the natives don’t seem to 
like us,” said the Skipper. ‘“ Off with 
you, 1.0., and do your stuff.” 

A faldboat was flung over the side, 
and with infinite care a sergeant and 
I lowered ourselves into the frail 
craft. Even in that darkness it seemed 
& thing of wood and canvas held 
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together with pieces of string. With 
@ push and hearty whispers of “‘ good 
luck,”’ we struck out for the shore. 
The boats put on speed and vanished 
into the night, leaving us alone to 
paddle hard against a swift current 
towards the centre of the dark, conical 
shape ahead of us. It was there, so 
the Skipper swore, that the harbour 
ought to be. Slowly and with great 
effort we made our way towards the 
shore and even began to congratulate 
each other in whispers that everything 
was going to turn out all right. Sud- 
denly, in grim contradiction to our 
hopes, a great light began to wink 
from the summit of the rock (signalling 
our boats as we learnt afterwards), ita 
fierce, rapid flashes throwing enough 
light to reveal a towering mountain 
that sloped steeply down into the 
sea and a group of houses to our port, 
which we had previously spotted from 
the map as a likely landing-place. 

We lay still and motionless, flat 
against the canvas of the faldboat, 
feeling terribly naked and exposed in 
that light ; for if they saw us from the 
shore they would open up, and this 
time they could not fail to hit. In 
those few, endless moments I found 
myself thinking of the quiet academic 
years before the war, and laughed at 
the humour of the situation and then 
grew amazed that such thoughts should 
come at such a moment. The light 
went out as suddenly as it had begun, 
We dug in our paddies for a last 
effort to reach the houses now faintly 
visible. Close by them were what 
seemed to be groups of people, but it 
was difficult to be certain in that 
darkness. Then through the olear 
air we heard voices and a man cried 
out in Italian: “Chie?” With a 
roar that drew a groan from the ser- 
geant behind me, I shouted back: 
“* Missione speciale Inglese; we've 








eome to see the Commandante.” 
Someone flashed a torch, voices shouted 
“ Bravo, avanti,” and with a few 
vigorous strokes. we came alongside a 
flight of stone steps to find a bunch 
of Italian soldiers wishing us a hearty 
“ Buon giorno, ben venuto.” Yes, 
they had heard of the Armistice and 
were all very glad, grazie a Dio, that 
the guerra stwpida was over at last. 
No, there were no Germans on the 
island, and if I wanted. to see their 
Capitano I had better come along to 
their Company Headquarters.. 
Stumbling over rocks, deluged by 
a storm of questions about the Armis- 
tice, the campaign in Italy, were they 
going home, and how had we come 
ashore, they brought us to their 
H.Q., which turned out to be the 
original group of buildings we had 
map-spotted. In a small, bare room, 
the floor covered by a tattered carpet, 
an excited, chattering crowd of N,.C.O.s 
and O.R.s surged round us, eyeing us 
with great interest and all apparently 
delighted to see us. On the wall a 
photograph of Victor Emmanuel, King 
of Italy and Albania, Emperor of 
Abyssinia, was: still hanging, but a 
blank, dusty outline opposite marked 
what had undoubtedly been the regula- 
tion photo of Il Duce. Evidently they 
were all for Badoglio. The Capitano, 
they told me, was still in the command 
post. up the mountain, where he had 
gone as soon as the outposts had 
reported strange craft. There was a 
telephone, so why not ring him: up. 
By this time I was thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the fantastic situation, and, pick- 
ing. up the ‘phone, I startled the 
operator with an “‘ Ecco, qui parla un 
ufficiale Inglese, who wishes to speak 
with Tl Commandante, at once.” 
Some twenty minutes later the 
Commandante came into thé room, 
@ wiry, brisk little fellow, who eyed 
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us with great suspicion and: asked for 
proof that I was really a British 
officer, after he had listened to: my 
party piece given in my best Tuscan 
accent. I produced an M.E.F. officer's 
identity card and (shades of Kasr el 
Nil!) @ Barclay’s Bank cheque-book,. 
Satisfied that I was no. maladetio 
Tedesco, he sent out for drinks to 
celebrate the occasion, while we ar. 


ranged that the sergeant should go 


back with one of his: warrant officers 


in a rowing-boat to give the news and 
bring in the M.T.B.s at first light. 

We blessed and ratified the agree- 
ment in a series of toasts. We clinked 
our glasses amid the respectful silence 
of an ever-growing crowd of officers 
and orderlies who peered in through 
windows or surged in from the door 
to see “the English officer who came 
in the little boat.” We drank to the 
King, to the Allies, to Badoglio, 
indeed to anything I could imagine, 
until we had finished his bottle of 
excellent Cognac. It was good stuff 
and badly needed ! 

As dawn. began to break in clouds 
of purple and crimson over the Turkish 
coast, the two. M.T.B.s.came slowly 
into the small half-circle of a harbour 
and made fast alongside the tiny 
jetty that fronted the Company H.Q, 


Stiff, formal introductions followed 


(none of us had the least idea how one 
behaved with newly found co-belliger- 
ents); we bowed, shook hands,. and 
exchanged polite commonplaces in 4 
barbarous mixture of bad French and 
worse Italian. Then the Skipper 
decided it would be a.“ jolly good 
idea to run up the flag, just to let 
them know we have arrived.” Slowly, 
in the fast-growing light of a. chill 
dawn, the White Ensign crept up the 
garrison flagpole to the shrill whistle 
of the Bosun’s pipe, the stamp and 
rattle of a naval escort, and the sharp 
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cracking of a two-pounder that steadily 
hurled solid shot across the bay in 
the direction of Turkey by way of a 
general celebration. 

Daylight showed us that Castelrosso 
was every bit as grim as we had 
pictured it during the night. It was 
one huge rock; twice as high as Gib., 
running steeply down to the sea on 
all sides, with a small harbour to the 
south that looked as if some giant 
hand had punched out a hole to pro- 
vide safe anchorage for ships and a 
precarious foothold for the neat rows 
of red-and-white houses that rose in 
regular terraces up. the precipitous 
cliff-side about the horse-shoe harbour, 
like some fantastic comic opera setting. 

We spent the following days in 
pottering round the island, examining 
the defences, and never tiring of the 
sight of the monstrous, calf-length, 
red velvet drawers affected by both 
sexes. Except for a tiny scraping of 
cultivated ground on top of the rock, 
Castelrosso was one great mass of 
barren stone, with scarcely a tree or a 
shrub to relieve its harsh monotony. 
It was up here, in the Italian signal- 
post at the summit, that I spent most 
of my time, hour after hour trying 
to make contact with other Italian 
stations in the Dodecanese. The air 
was full of jitters: No one knew 
what was happening, and already 
ugly rumours of fighting. between 
Germans and Italians on Rhodes and 
Crete were flashing from station to 
station. At length, after endless 
questioning, we won the confidence of 
two stations on Rhodes and another 
on one of the smaller islands. The 
Rhodes stations, which were in the 
most southerly tip of the island, told 
us they had had news from their 
battalion of fighting in the capital, but 
that shortly after the line to battalion 
had gone dead. Then they, too, went 
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off the air after. a hurried message 
that German tanks were approaching. 
Things did not look too.good. eck 

For our part we. were. very much 
out in the blue and cut off from what 
was going on in the Dodecanese. 
Our own signals spoke of “ situation 
obscure on Rhodes,” but all our 
queries were answered late one evening 
when a small motor-boat came into 
the harbour and put ashore an envoy 
from Admiral Campione, Governor< 
General of the Aigean, and one of 
our own people who had been dropped 
by parachute on Rhodes in an effort 
to rally the Italian Staff to our side. 
Our man told us that he had left 
Rhodes certain that Campione was 
on the point of capitulating to the 
Germans. It was the only island in 
the Aigean where the Boche had sent 
any troops, and with typical German 
thoroughness they had sent a small 
but completely mechanised and ar- 
moured force, which was able to 
concentrate in the centre of the island, 
near Rhodes town, as soon as the 
news of the Armistice had been 
received, thus cutting off the 30,000- 
odd Italian troops scattered along 
the coast and threatening Campione’s 
H.Q. in the capital. In face of, such 
@ situation and without any chance of 
immediate. help from the Allies, it 
was clear that Campione would hand 
over the island to, the Germans, 
After spending a night in a hotel. with 
a German delegation on the floor 
above, our man came out, bringing 
with him a colonel of. Campione’s 
Staff as an envoy, although the envoy 
had powers neither to speak nor. to 
act for the Admiral. 

While we were still wondering what 
would be the next move, orders came 
for us to move on.to Cos and make 
sure of the island before the Germans 
could send a force from Rhodes. In 


































company with an Italian MAS boat, 
whose crew was well acquainted with 
the Dodecanese, we slipped out of 
Castelrosso after dark and made our 
way under a brilliant moon across 
that classic sea towards Cos, the 
ancient sanctuary of Asclepius, the 
home of Hippocrates, and for two 
hundred years an outpost of the 
Knights of Rhodes. By dawn we 
were off the south coast, a rugged 
series of massive limestone cliffs that 
gave way eastwards to a fertile plain, 
dotted with small, busy windmills, 
where the harbour stood. The MAS 
boat led us past the outer piers into 
the inner harbour. We could see 
Italian soldiers staring at us from 
the walls of the huge, medieval castle 
of the Knights (still carrying the 
winged lion of Venice), while ahead 
an ever-growing crowd came rushing 
from side streets and houses on to the 
fine esplanade that surrounded the 
inner harbour. A storm of cheering 
broke out from the Greeks as they 


The airfield, so neat and attractive 
on our maps, proved to be a glorified 
landing - strip, bumpy and uneven, 
without hangars or repair shops, situ- 
ated in the centre of the south-western 
part of the island. Here we spent 
our time looking to the defences and 
waiting for reinforcements to turn up. 
‘They were not long in coming. About 
three days after our arrival, part of 
the 7th South African Fighter Squadron 
flew in from Cyprus, then came an 
R.A.F. Regiment light A.A. squadron, 
and finally a parachute battalion 
which jumped by night over the salt- 
flats to the north of Cos Harbour. 
With their arrival, the defence task 
of the 8.B.8: came to an end. We 
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caught sight of the White Ensign, 
women clapped, small boys dodged 
between the ranks of the Carabinieri, 
and excited voices. gave us welcome 
in accents that could only have been 
acquired in the Bronx. With diffi 
culty we got ashore and forced: our 
way through the excited, jostling mob 
towards the Italian H.Q. There we 
found a colonel in command, a worried; 
red-faced, tubby person who winced 
nervously as cheer after cheer “ for 
the gallant English” came from the 
crowds outside. He was very glad to 
see us; for our arrival solved all’ his 
problems about silence at Division on 
Rhodes. He gave us a magnificent 
lunch, the first really good meal we 
had eaten since we left Haifa. After 
it was over we agreed with the Colonel 
that while he could be relied on t 
maintain a guard over the harbour 
until more troops arrived, we would 
concentrate on the airfield at Anti- 
machia, in case the Boche tried t 
send over parachutists, 
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resume our normal réle of blazing thé 
way through the Augean, but whilé 
the rest of the 8.B.8. was busy show: 
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leros had ended, and talking with 
other survivors, I came to sée how we 
had lost ourselves in an atmosphere 
expectant of victory. We had tasted 
the strong wine of Mars and it had 
gone to our heads. It was a feeling 
born of the Italian surrender; for 
most of us, because of the Italian 
Armistice, the rapid advance through 
Italy, and the German retreat in 
Russia, hoped it would all be over 
soon ; and hoping, we believed. Some 
wondered if it would be over before 
the winter. Some talked of a last 
blow in the spring. Even the Brass 
Hate who paid us occasional visite all 
spoke of the final blow and “one last 
dfort.” Indeed victory, immediate 
and complete, seemed to be in the 
bag until the last days of September, 
when the Germans from Rhodes began 
their softening-up attacks, woke us 
from our sleep, and showed us that 
there was plenty of fight still left in 
the Hun. 

By the end of September daily 
bombing raids had reduced the landing- 
stip at Antimachia to a mass of 
waters. The South African fighters, 
outnumbered by three to one, had 
been grounded after a very gallant 
struggle in which they had lost over 
half their strength, and although they 
gain attempted to beat off the 
Heinkels from a new landing-strip on 
the salt-flats, that too was bombed. 
4150 we entered October without any 
fighter cover against the thirty-odd 
Heinkels that the Germans could 
snd against us every day from 
Rhodes. By the Ist October it was 
mly too clear that the Germans 
intended to attack. They had pounded 
aad wrecked our landing-strips. They 
had put up strong fighter opposition 
gainst air transports and there had 
been a great deal of shipping move- 
Ment in the Atgean. With the air- 
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field at Antimachia useless, ‘all the 
Durhams were sent down and con- 
centrated on Cos Harbour, leaving 
only @ small number of Bofors and 
the South African fighters and ground. 
crew on the airfield at Antimachia. 

The noise of an unusually large 
number of planes before dawn on 
3rd October roused our small party 
on Antimachia airfield. In the growe 
ing light we could see line after line 
of Heinkels with a strong escort of 
M.E. 1098 sweep high overhead and 
make towards the harbour. We could 
hear the thud of bombs and roar of 
cannon as they attacked our positions, 
At first it seemed nothing but an 
unusually strong attack, although it 
was strange that the Boche should 
attack at first light, since he normally 
turned up punctually at 10 a.m. each 
day. We snatched a quick’ breaks 
fast to the incessant rumble of explo- 
sions from the east and the drone of 
fresh bombers coming up from ‘the 
south. By eight o’clock it looked as 
if it must really be ‘ der Tag.’ Every- 
thing was so heavy, so determined, 
and showed that the Boche must be 
on the point of attacking. A call 
from the troops in Cos spoke of very 
heavy bombing raids near the salt- 
flats to the north and mentioned 
reports from fishermen of strange 
ships seen in the night. By nine 
o’clock we got final word that a large 
force of German infantry had come 
ashore to the north of the harbour, 
strength estimated at two battalions, 
machine-guns and supported by fire 
from naval vessels. They were moving 
inland towards the harbour. 

By 10 a.m. the solitary line between 
the airfield and Cos had gone dead, 
but not before news had come through 
that the Durhams were heavily ens 
gaged and that the Boche had worked 
° 
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round the road to the west of the 
harbour, thus cutting off all com- 
munication with our party at Anti- 
machia and penning in the Durhams 
between the sea and the mountain 
ridge south-west of the harbour. Even 
worse news came from runners, who 
brought. a report that more German 
troops had landed on the coast about 
ten miles north-west of the airfield. 
They were advancing rapidly towards 
Antimachia in the face of almost 
negligible opposition from the two 
Italian companies responsible for the 
defence of the area. From the helmets 
and rifles scattered along the tracks, 
and the oceasional sight of a bunch of 
Italian infantry vanishing over the 
skyline, it was clear that they had not 
even waited for the Boche to come 
ashore, although in fairness to the 
Italian garrison one ought to add that 
their troops round Cos Harbour fought 
most bravely, according to reports 
from D.L.I. survivors. 

Our position on the airfield was 
most serious ; for we were cut off from 
the mass of the troops and left to 
eppose a large German force with a 
handful of gunners, fighter pilots, and 
ground-crew. Worse still, not only 
did most of the air people not know 
much about rifles, but they did not 
possess any rifles, nor were there any 
spares. With upwards of thirty pilots 
and. ground-crew practically useless 
as far as an engagement was con- 
cerned, it was decided that the. only 
sensible thing to do was for them to 
make for the south coast while the 
gunners attempted a stand on the 
airfield. If the worst came to the 
worst, the. gunners would try and 
make their way to the coast and link 
up with the South Africans. I was 
to go with the pilots and ground-crew 
in the now familiar task of interpreter. 
. It-was about two o’clock when our 
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group moved off, all very depressed 
at leaving the gunners alone on Anti. 
machia. Throughout the. afternoon 
we made our way across country and 
along dried-up watercourses towards 
the sea, as wave upon wave of Heinkels 
and Messerschmitts passed overhead, 
coming and going with monotonous 
regularity. Our last glimpse of .the 
airfield before dropping dowa towands 
the shore had been the sight of Stukas 
nose-diving on to it. The thought of 
the gunners alone up there increased 
the general feeling of depression 
immeasurably. 

By evening our small group, about 
thirty in all, had reached the tiny 
anchorage of Cardamena on the south 
coast. The place looked like a comic 
version of Blackpool on a Bank Holi- 
day. Italian soldiers swarmed across 
the sands, dragging fishing-boats into 
the sea or clambering into caiques that 
still stood on their launching slips. It 
was a busy scene. Men ran from ship 
to shore, officers handed up cases and 
even portmanteaux over the sides, as 
the Greek villagers stood glumly by 
wondering what was to become of 
their boats. A burst of machine-gun 
fire from outside the village precipi 
tated the launchings. Boats shot down 
the slipways and vanished in great 
clouds of spray; one stuck fast and 
heeled over, one caique managed to 
hoist sail and vanished into. the 
growing dusk, while on another Italian 
soldiers flung suitcases and trunks 
overboard, despite the furious gesti- 
culations of their owners. . Rowing: 
boats and skiffs weighed down with 
the remnants of an infantry battalion 
made out from the beach towards 
Turkey, their passage hastened by 
frequent bursts of machine-gun fire... 

Runners came in from outside the 
village with news that German troops. 
were about half a mile away: We did 
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fot know what had happened at 
Antimachia, but the presence of 
German troops down here meant that 
the gunners on the airfield must have 
been either surrounded or bypassed. 
With two Sten guns and two clips of 
ammunition between the whole party, 
there could be no question of attempt- 
ing to defend the village, so by common 
consent we decided we ought to secure 
& boat in the hopes of making our 
way to Castelrosso or picking up any 
of our own vessels that might be in 
the vicinity. 

We split our party into two groups 
of fifteen each, and loaded them into 
& small twenty-footer and a large 
whaler. Under the cover of a black, 
moonless night we made out from the 
shore as mortar shells began to land 
on the beach. The whaler had vanished 
into the dusk before us, and we 
followed, thanks to a good breeze 
that soon carried us far away from the 
shore. We set course for Cape Krio 
Lighthouse, that flashed at the end of 
& long peninsula of the Turkish coast. 
Our ships always passed close by the 
light, so if all went well we stood a 
good chance of being picked up. 

Twice during the night planes passed 
overhead, and a little afterwards we 
gould see flares light up the airfield 
and parachutes drift down with sup- 
plies for the German troops. Several 
times a solitary plane came up and 
down the channel between Cos and 
Turkey, dropping flares that lit up the 
sea for miles around with a ghastly 
blue light as it searched for any signs 
of relief craft on their way to Cos. 
With the dawn the wind dropped 
completely and we found ourselves in 
mid-channel, caught in a current that 
was slowly drifting us back towards 
Cos. There was only one oar on board 
but no ‘rowlock, se that we had to 
take it in turns to lie upon our backs 
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with our feet up to give the relays of 
rowers & purchase in their éffort t6 
keep some headway against the cur: 
rent. Throughout the mornifig each 
one of us rowed furiously and despér- 
ately when his turn came, cramming 
ourselves into the tiny hold undsr 4 
blanket every time a recce plane 
passed overhead. Yet, in spite of our 
efforts, the rugged coasts along the 
south side of Cos seemed to grow 
nearer atid nearer. Glumly and with 
ever-failing hopes we prayed for a 
wind. At last, a little after noon, 4 
light breeze sprang up, enough to take 
us slowly towards Turkey. By three 
o’clock it had freshened into a strong 
wind that bore us swiftly into a large, 
deserted bay. Our ears caught the 
distant, unbelievably sweet music of 
far-off surf, crashing on the shore. 
Leaping ashore, we lit a fire and 
cooked our fitst meal in thirty-six 
hours. After a bathe we sat down to 
work out the next step. One of the 
South African pilots had an éscape 
map, but it was of little use; for we 
could not make out how far we were 
from Cape Krio and on which of the 
half-dozen peninstilas we had landed, 
Whilst we were deciding on making 4 
move to find the nearest village (if 
there was one), a ragged Turkish 
gendarme, like a messenger from 
Olympus, came down the hillside, 
dressed in ancient, patehed, grey 
uniform, with an even more ancient 
and battered cap on his head. By 
signs he told us to follow him towards 
what seemed to be promise of food. 
He led the way up a goat-track and 
on to a level plain, dotted with sparse 
shrubs and grass tufts. In the failing 
light it all looked very empty. For 
hours we tramped and stumbled, 
shivering in our light clothes, until a 
cluster of distant lights showed us 
what must be houses ahead. With 
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quickened hopes we forgot how tired 
we were and pressed on after the 
guide, who led us into a small hamlet, 
where. a meal of hard bread, baked in 
crescents, and highly spiced vegetables 
had been prepared for us by the local 
schoolmaster. As we ate he circled 
continually round the table, rubbing 
his fingers together and chanting 
what seemed to be “ Anglia, Turkia.” 
Towards the end of the meal a sturdy, 
thick-set fellow strolled into the 
crowded room. It was the blessed 
Osman, who was to be father and 
mother to us throughout the rest of 
the journey. He spoke fluent Italian, 
learnt during a fifteen years’ stay on 
Rhodes, so that in a moment by the 
bridge of a common language we were 
able to find out what chance we had 
of getting back to Castelrosso, It was 
with difficulty that we managed to 
dam the schoolmaster’s flood of gut- 
tural words, which Osman told us 
was a speech about Turkey and 
England being allied by the bonds of 
@ common treaty. Like the Aged 
Parent we assented with a wealth of 
nods, and then weighed in with a 
request to know where we were and 
how we could get back to Castelrosso, 
They told us that we had landed on 
the extreme tip of a long peninsula, 
about 100 miles from the nearest 
town, the port of Marmaris. Orders 
had been given by Headquarters in 
Marmaris that all British and Italian 
survivors from Cos were to make their 
way on foot, with an escort of gen- 
darmes, to the port. All was arranged, 
they told us, and we would begin the 
march next morning. Food, it seemed, 
was the main problem ; for there was 
not enough in the village to feed our 
small party and the 200-odd Italians 
who had arrived before us, so that 
We would have to make for Marmaris 
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as fast as we could. Hunger would we 
the pace-maker, 

We decided that, if possible, we 
eecie, neekPenammatall 
with us as general interpreter and go, 
between. When the question was 
put to him, he was quite. willing, 
Twenty Turkish pounds was his price, 
and he thought he might be able. to 
bring a donkey into the bargain, Cash 
to be paid in Marmaris, Luckily we 
had enough in Bank of Egypt notes, 
and Osman departed, returning some 
time later with one donkey and a load 
of onions and citrons, 

We slept deeply that night on carpets 
spread over the floors of the village 
school, a, bare place decorated with 
portraits of Kemal on horseback, in 
uniform, and driving a car. We met 
his hard, inquiring gaze again next 
morning when the gendarmes came to 
tell us it was time we were leaving, 
Unfed, we tramped off shortly after 
daybreak, and soon began to realise 
what they had meant the night before 
when they told us it was difficult 
country. What there was of a track 
led through great defiles, across barren, 
rock-covered hills, and over line upon 
line of granite outcrops that called for 
unending effort. With the lack of 
food and the tension of the preceding 
days, few in our party were particu: 
larly fit. At least six were in bad 
condition and more had begun te 
develop foot trouble before noon 
came, The Ankara wireless news that 
Cos had fallen, the problem of reach- 
ing Marmaris, the presence of over 
200. demoralised Italians behind us, 
and the savage nature of the going 
were all most depressing, but, con: 
centrating our efforts on keeping up 
@ good pace we soon forgot every: 
thing except the ever-constant pinch 
of hunger and the problem of reaching 
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Marmaris. In that wilderness it was 
Marmaris or starvation. 


At the noon halt the Turkish gen- 
darmes crowded round to watch us 
divide what little food we still had— 
4 few figs, one of Osman’s onions, and 
two cigarettes per man. The escort 
watched with evident interest and 
admiration as each man came tp and 
took his share from the ground-sheet. 
As was most natural the officers came 
last, and at this the Turks broke into 
a gabble of excited remarks and 
comments. To our surprise we learnt 
from Osman that the gendarmes had 
been impressed and very surprised 
that we should all share and share 
alike; but that officers should come 
last, by the Prophet ! that was some- 
thing new. 

Throughout the afternoon and far 
into the night the tramp went on 
until shortly after midnight we reached 
the headquarters of a coastguard com- 
pany. By two in the morning they 
had prepared a little food, some rice, 
and two thin pancakes of coarse brown 
four per man. Huddled close to- 
gether, round a large fire, we fell into 
a deep sleep, in spite of the cold night 
winds and the lack of blankets. 

They woke us soon after dawn, 
and having drawn one half-pound 
loaf each, we set out again. By this 
time over half the party was marching 
in great pain; for, being all fighter 
pilots and ground-crew, few of them 
had ever had the hard training marches 
that alone make it possible to march 
in such conditions. The worst took 
it in turns to sit on Osman’s donkey, 
while the rest staggered along with an 
am from sounder members of the 
party. Some, indeed, who had spent 
their whole war service in maintenance 
work, suffered psychologically, and 
were bewildered at this other side of 
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‘war, hunger, danger’, and the strain 
of forced marches. 

All that day the sanie eternal 
tramp, climb, drop, and scramble 
went on with few breaks. We were 
all‘ out’ to reach Marmaris." Thé 
country had grown even wilder. All 
signs of life had vanished before a 
bare wilderness of granite. Even the 
track had given up the struggle and 
dropped into a watercourse that wound 
its way in serpent fashion between 
great defiles. No wonder the Turks 
said that evil spirits lived im this 
country. Even the Turkish escort, 
who had done the journey several 
times, began to make longer halts 
and show signs of tiring. Although 
they swore we would all be in Marmaris’ 
next day, we had little faith in their 
idea of distances; for we already 
learnt that what they called a two 
hours’ march turned out to be well 
over four hours, so whenever the 
escort looked as if they felt like halt- 
ing over long, the invaluable Osman 
would hurry to the head of the column 
and terrify them with threats that the 
British ambassador would hear all 
about them if they didn’t get a 
move on. 

In the early hours of the following 
morning we halted in a sheltered 
hollow, lit a fire, and after eating the 
last scraps of that morning’s loaf, 
snatched a few hours’ sleep before 
dawn came for us to make the last 
march to Marmaris. The last cigar- 
ettes, three each, were handed round, 
and then we struck out on the final 
stage of the journey. Very quickly 
the barren and rugged country we 
knew so well began to give place to 
tree-covered hillsides that often con- 
tained a few stone houses, the first 
signs of human life since we had 
left the coast. By mid-day we had 
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descended into a flat belt of fertile 
land close to the sea, and through it 
we steadily made our way, exchanging 
greetings with Turkish peasants, who 
grew more numerous as the afternoon 
Wore on,;until_ we came to the top of 
a rise and there in the distance saw 
a far-away mass of houses huddled 
about a harbour. It was. Marmaris, 
the. promised land. We had made it. 

; Half a mile from the town we 
dressed ranks, did a smart right turn, 
and, with someone whistling ‘‘ Sarais 
Marais,”” made our way through Mar- 
maris in good order. A Turkish 
major met us and quickly quieted our 
fears about internment by telling us 
that, one of .our own ships would be 
coming in next day to pick us up. 
Would we like a bath? Of course we 
would, so he led us off to the local 
Turkish bath, where we _ scrubbed 
and. scrubbed until we were a little 
cleaner. 

_ With a feeling of unusual cleanliness 
we sat down to a glorious meal of 
mutton stew and water-melons. After 
dinner some of the garrison officers 
arrived bringing with them most 
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welcome bottles of Arak. They talked 
& great deal about Britain and Turkey, 
and. mentioned that in the Turkish 
Army ammunition boots were knowa 
as ‘ Churchills,’ a compliment to the 
donor. They seemed uninterested in 
the war against Germany or with the 
operations in the Algean; indeed the 
only subject that seemed to hold their 
attention was Russia; for like all 
next-door neighbours they reckoned 
that “‘ seeing’s believing.” 

Very weary and full of Arak we 
tottered to our beds, real beds, in the 
only hotel the place boasted,. still.a 
little incredulous that one of our own 
boats would be turning up the next 
day ; for like the Turks we, too, held 
that “‘seeing’s believing,” Sure enough, 
a Diesel-driven caique came chugging 
into harbour next morning, while we 
were still in bed, and it was one of 

We paid off Osman with a handsome 
bonus. He had more than earned 
anything we could give him. We said 
our good-byes to the Turks. and 
clambered aboard the caique for Castel 
rosso and liberty. * 
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HUNTER’S MOON. 


Berne Part or a Lerrer rrom AN Assistant District OrriceR 
IN NIGERIA. 


BY JOHN WELMAN. 


. and Hugo—I will explain him 
presently—says you should be told 
about Dufflewhite, partly because of 
the story it makes and partly for 
*the light it throws on the native 
point of view.” Hugo is very keen 
m that sort of thmg. . Anyway, this 
yearly letter I promised you would 
be @ humdrum record without the 
Dufflewhite episode to enliven it ; 
for I had nine months of dull devil- 
lmg in the Provincial Office on the 
Plateau before getting transferred here. 
‘Here’ is Babuji, where Hugo 
Chavender is the big shot; I’m his 
lader, so to speak. 

Babuji, as you may not know, is 
nearly in the middle of the Northern 
Provinces and surrounded by a scrubby 
plain of red drift, with here and there 
& group of huge granite domes which 
peel like onions in the heat and so 
get rounder and rounder as the 
world grows older. The Plateau, as 
you are more likely to know, heaves 
itself up to four thousand feet on 


‘| Babuji’s flank, and, except that it’s 
*| five times as big, so much resembles 
‘| Dartmoor that an old-timer, if that’s 

‘} the word, might come to regard it 


'}a a home from home. 





Given the choice, no doubt you 
would have plumped for the Plateau, 
with its cool heights and hectic nights 


}in the company of miners and their 


wives; for there, as once on Dart- 


‘]} Moor, men scratch for tin. And by 
"| day you could have strolled beside 


& babbling leat, watched a steam- 


shovel dump its load of drift, and 
seen the little black grains washed 
out of it. The steam-shovels, craning 
their girdered height, would specially 
have enchanted you. Or, geologically 
inclined, you could have walked warily 
among gangs of pagan labourers busy 
laying down coprolitic deposits of the 
future. But it was all too civilised 
for me, and when at last the chanes 
of transfer came, Babuji, four bunga- 
lows beside a laterite road, quite 
definitely was my choice. And there, 
finding that Hugo Chavender was in 
charge, I was surprised to see the 
thorn-trees grew no roses. 

Well, one’ day when I was in the 
mud-and-thateh affair we call our 
office, Hugo came in looking rather 
peeved. Thrusting a telegram under 
my nose he wanted to know who the 
hell was Dufflewhite when at home, 
and when I had no idea he Iaid the 
message on the ground and praneed 
upon it lightly, supposing he would 
have to put the blighter up. It might 
have been official, the way he treated 
it. Casual travellers; he remarked, 
too often bring with them neither 
equipment nor experience, only the 
expectation of being indefinitely enter- 
tained, I thought that rather neat, 
and made a note of it in ease I ever 
try my hand at writing. 

But Dufflewhite, who turned up 4 
week later, was an exception. Com+ 
plete with camp-kit that obviously 
had seen service, he rode into Babuji 
at the head of a string of carriers 











Os 
and made straight for the unfurnished 
rest-house—which sc pleased Hugo 
that at once he sent a chit asking him 
to dinner. After that, things didn’t 
go so well; for when we met, all 
three, I saw at a glance that Hugo 
and Dufflewhite wouldn’t mix. 

If two chaps see eye to eye you 
would say they must agree? Just 
so. But suppose they both wear 
monocles ? The answer is that two 
monocles vis-d-vis won't do at all; 
when glass meets glass in an unblink- 
ing stare the result is rather like 
what happens when you pop two fight- 
ing gouramis into the same fish-bowl. 
Nor are the little mannerisms that 
go with them conducive to a last«~ 
ing friendship. Duffiewhite’s was of 
the . gold-and-galleried kind, Hugo’s 
an immovable sneeze-proof pane; 80 
that the unnecessary twist he gave 
his lens when asking questions seemed 
to Dufflewhite a comment on the 
instability of his own, which—deliber- 
ately, said Hugo—he always let fall 
in answermg. The outlook for a 
cheery evening was not promising. 
With unglazed eyes they might have 
seen each other in a different light. 

They might. But while Hugo was 
of the best, the man Dufflewhite fell 
some way short of that. Perhaps he 
had too much money. Anyway, he 
eould afford to roam about Africa 
head-hunting among the antelope, 
end had a ‘place’ in England where 
the trophies were arrayed. Dead 
keen to add duflewhitei to some 
interested in races and subspecies. 
And he knew his stuff. During 
dinner we learnt that our ruminants 
‘were more diverse than we’d suspected, 
and that a careful count of the spote 
on a bushbuck’s flank might discover 
@ new variety. When I suggested 
that the same test could show whether 
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charging leopard was worth shooting, 
Duffiewhite was not amused. 

Presently he piped down consider 
ably. Confronted by a glittering pane 
that surely must be cemented in, he 
was embarrassed by heving to ask 
a favour. But he didn’t know Hugo 
Chavender. Although convinced that 
the other’s was plain glass—a mem 
vitreous bauble—Hugo put prejudice 
athe Hh eas Gan, viet Aa 
his difficulty. 

“There’s a young hunter nese 
Bello I could send with you,” he 
said. “But, like your boys, he only 
speaks Hausa. How long will you 
be away?” 

“‘ About a fortnight.” 

“Then I'll. lend you Idrisa, who 
knows 2» little Coast pidjin and his 
way about. You're used to Hausas, 
I suppose ?” 

“No. Does that matter?” 

According to Hugo it mattered 4 
whole lot. Nothing is more important 
to him than the people in his charge, 
whom he seems to understand as n0 
one else, and who, calling him by 4 
nickname that’s a Hausa version of 
“ Three-eyed Jake,” look on him # 
@ friend as well as an unerring arbiter, 
When I say that Hugo fits his job 
like a spigot in a barrel, it’s not merely 
because he happens to be my D.O. 

“Never met ee: I ouppons 
he asked. 

** Ulysses Trott, traveller and 
Arabist ? I certainly have,” Duffle 
white replied.. “It was at th 
* Nomads’ where I’m a member, and 
I must say I thought him an outaized 
ass,” At 

“Indeed!” said Hugo, ramming 
home his glass. 

“An outsized ass,” Duftlewhite 
repeated, neatly dropping his .# 
within a millimetre of his plats 
“I happened to look at my watd 
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while telling him of my intention to 
gome out here, and he advised me 
te chuck it out of the window.” 

“Pity you didn’t, perhaps. Trott 
deesn’t waste words. He was imply- 
ing that our way of life exaggerates 
the importance of Time, of which the 
Hausas, being Muslims, know better 
than to become slaves.’’ Hugo began 
to warm up. “ For them there’s only 
one time and that’s the present, and 
their philosophy, which came with 
their religion from the Middle East, 
is to make the present as pleasant 
as can be. I call it the philosophy 
of agreeable immediacy, and it’s 
why they’re such a cheery lot of 
blighters. I hope I’ve made the 
thing clear ?” 

“ Not in the least,” said Dufflewhite. 

“Then I'll try to explain,” Hugo 
went on smoothly. “ For it’s almost 
impossible not to do some injustice 
uless one understands the natives’ 
point of view. When, for example, 
aman tells you that a village five 
miles away is just over the hill, he’s 
not the ignorant liar you might 
mistake him for. He’s out to please 
you, and is himself pleased to see 
your pleasure at having such a little 
way to go. There’s much pleasure 
to be got by pleasing. Do you get 
the idea 2?” 

“I think it’s preposterous,” said 
Dufflewhite: ‘Are you still as 
delighted, may I ask, when you reach 
the top of the hill only to find you've 
been fooled ? ” 

“You amaze me, Dufflewhite!” 
Hugo exclaimed. ‘‘ Surely you could 
stomach a momentary disappointment 
after so much pleasurable anticipa- 
tion ? ” 

It was soon after that, while Hugo 
Was telling him that our bit of the 
world contained nothing but common 
or. garden kob, roan, hartebeeste, and 
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gazelle, that I let the klipspringers 
out of the bag and simultaneously 
stopped a heavy kick under the 
table. The fellow was on to them 
at once, saying he had been surprised 
to see them on his game licence. So 
Hugo had to explain how he had 
recently rediscovered them himself and 
taken steps to have them specially 
protected. 

** Meanwhile they’re on my licence,” 
Dufflewhite remarked complacently. 

** Meanwhile I’m asking you not to 
shoot them,” said Hugo, taking a grip 
of himself and his glass. 

“Qh!” said Dufflewhite, letting 
force of gravity get the better of bis. 
‘“* Any other rarities about ? ”’ 

To create a diversion I mentioned 
that a herd of giraffe with abnormally 
pale markings had been reported 
somewhere in the district. But Duffle- 
white said he was not interested in 
giraffe. An attempt to interest him 
in @ new line in polka-dotted pangolina 
also failed. 

That more or less broke up the 
party. Soon afterwards Dufflewhite 
left, and next morning was gone 
altogether, taking Bello and Idrisa 
with him. There was a dramatic 
moment of parting as he rode past 
our office and caught sight of Hugo 
in the doorway, his glass glinting in 
the sun. No word was spoken, but 
an answering flash from Dufflewhite’s 
as it fell seemed the acceptance. of 
a challenge. 


The break in this letter, even now 
only half finished, represents my 
mental exhaustion and the time needed 
for Dufflewhite to pass over, the 
horizon; for Hugo and I saw none 
of his adventures. We reconstructed 
them, like a crime, from what he 
and Bello and Idrisa told us. after- 
wards, leaving scarcely a gap to be 

02 
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filled: by our imagination. Hugo is 
helping with this part of the story. 
Dufflewhite, of course, was set on 
getting a klipspringer. He headed 
south-east as though making for the 
upper Gongola, but once out of sight 
turned west towards a distant hog- 
backed ridge that looked a_ likely 
place for rock-hopping antelope. And 
he guessed right. Undeterred by 
Idrisa’s monotonous, “ No savvy, sah,” 
he kept on across the plain and camped 
next day right on the klipspringers’ 
front doorsteps. Those steps were 
steep. The lower ones had pagan 
hamlets clustered on them; _ higher 
up they led into a chaos of split 
domes and enormous angular boulders 
that lured one up a sloping face only 
to reveal a miniature precipice on 
the other side. 
- It was while balanced on one of 
these knife-edges that Dufflewhite saw 
the first one, poised like a chamois 
on a pinnacle of rock some eighty 
yards away. He fired, and missed. 
Then he and the antelope went over 
the top together, the one to reappear 
bounding into safety, the other to 
pick himself up and examine the 
cracked stock of his rifle. Heavily 
bruised, he followed up till dusk, 
and then began a painful descent. 
Attended by Bello and Idrisa, whose 
usually beaming faces now wore suit- 
able expressions of condolence, he 
was half-way down and still cursing 
his luck when he saw another one 
leap to the top of a boulder. There 
must be no mistake this time. Tense 
with excitement, he took careful aim, 
—*Akwiyal  Akwiya!” Bello 
yelled in his ear, just before the 
shot. 
- But Dufflewhite never faltered ; 
the animal, hit behind the shoulder, 
toppled and fell dead. Then he 
rounded on the hunter. 
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“Why the hell did -you © yell 
‘ Akwiya’ like that?’ he demanded 
angrily. “Were you trying to put 
me off ?.” 

Bello, not understanding a word, 
smiled pleasantly. lt g 

“ Akwiya is goat, sah,” said Idrisa, 
pointing to the dead beast. “‘ And 
this man is owner, sah,” he added, 
indicating a Fulani herdsman. who 
had miraculously appeared beside it, 

Next morning Dufflewhite was #9 
stiff he could do no more than sit 
his horse or hobble awkwardly on the 
flat; the sight of a hundred klip. 
springers would not have tempted 
him among those rocks again. But 
he still had a shot in his locker: 

“You know giraffe?” he asked 
Idrisa. 

“No savvy, sah.” 

“‘ Giraffe. Gee-raph. You no savvy 
him ? ” 

* No, sah.” 

Dufflewhite decided to demonstrate, 
“Look! Like this!’ he said, attempt 
ing to impersonate the creature. 

But the inelasticity of the human 
neck being what it is, he only succeeded 
in looking like a hungry fledgling; 
while the two boys, after several 
encores had been granted, continued 
to look puzzled. They observed his 
efforts sympathetically, their faces 
reflecting his annoyance at their failure 
to interpret these antics. They wished 
they could please the bature, who 
seemed no happier when they mistook 
a life-size drawing on the sand for® 
geography lesson. 

At last inspiration came in the form 
of a long stick that lay ready to hand: 
With his helmet balanced on oné 
end and the other thrust down ‘the 
back of his shirt into his belt, Duffle- 
white went down on all fours. “A 
roar of delight, unquelled by his 
furious glance, rose from the ranks 
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of carriers who had come to pick up 
their loads, as he crawled round trying 
to invest his movements with a wild 
yet stately grace. 

“ Ah-haht” cried Bello at the end 
of the second lap. 

“ Ah-haaah |” echoed Idrisa. 
savvy, sah; we savvy.” 


“ We 


“Good,” said Dufflewhite, and 
climbed creakily into the saddle. 
“Which way ?” 

“ Sah?” 


““Which way giraffe ?” 

Idrisa looked at him blankly. 
savvy gee-rah, sah.” 

“* Hell and damnation ! ” said Duffle- 
white, dismounting. 

It -would have been futile to ask, 
“Where are the animals I’ve just 
been imitating ?” There was nothing 
for it but to go through the whole 
business of hat and stick again, and 
then ask a simple question.. This 
time the look he gave the carriers 
was so terrible that they watched in 
silence. 

“ Ah-hah!” the boys exclaimed at 
the end of the performance, but now 
with less conviction. There was a 
shadow of doubt on their mobile 
features as they discussed how best 
to meet the bature’s wishes, but it 
soon passed away like a cloud from 
the sun. 

“Gee-rah!” said Idrisa, smiling 
encouragement and pointing un- 
waveringly towards the south-west, 
where the high sky-line of the. Plateau 
showed faintly through the morning 

Dufflewhite was pleased. He knew 
that only a small part of it was mined 
for tin, the rest being a wild and 
sparsely populated tableland whose 
isolation should favour the evolution 
of specialised types of animal. Why 
Hugo and I had not mentioned the 
Place was now obvious, Of course 


“ No 
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he was not allowed to shoot « giraffe. 
Well, he wouldn’t—unless, as he 
expected, it turned out to be a -new 
subspecies, when the deed could ‘be 
kept dark till he’d got a special 
permit. In optimistic mood he trekked 
onward, his bruises mending as ‘he 
went, and three days later camped 
at the foot of the escarpment: 

The boy Idrisa was unusually 
informative. He pointed to a native 
track that wound steeply uphill and 
disappeared over the edge of the 
scarp three thousand feet above, then 
at a dead tree of immense size standing 
on the slope. 

“Gee-rah big like so,” he said. 
“One, two, three. Batwre soon see 
gee-rah.” 

Dufflewhite was delighted. Less 
so when, later that night, he saw him 
capering round a fire with his fez 
stuck on a long raffia-pole, while 
Bello led a chorus of carriers in the 
song-hit of the year. It’s endless 
refrain, Gee-rah, gee-gee-rah, gee-rah-rah, 
lulled our hero to sleep. 

Two hours before dawn he began 
the ascent on foot, followed by the 
two boys. carrying his rifle and car- 
tridges. Time and season were 
auspicious .for success. The har- 
mattan’s cool air, like breath upon 
a -pane, had misted all the plain with 
@ ghostly whiteness; high in the 
western sky a hunter’s moon rested 
its full round chin upon the scarp 
and smiled benevolently down on 
Dufflewhite. But the way was devious 
and steep, the going rough, and when 
ninety minutes’ steady plodding had 
brought him near the summit he 
paused to rest on a weathered ‘slab 
of granite. 

Here, he knew, were some of the 
oldest rocks in Africa. They had 
withstood submergence in Devonian 
times, some three hundred million 
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years. ago, and had managed to keep 
their heads above water ever since. 
Even when the great Cretaceous Sea 
drowned most of the Sahara and Sudan 
they had stood islanded above those 
calm, chalky waters, perhaps the last 
refuge of giant carnivorous dinosaurs 
and the huge but harmless vegetarian 
reptiles on which they preyed. (That 
geological bit is Hugo’s.) 

To Dufflewhite, sitting among those 

ancient rocks, the past loomed suddenly 
very near, and for a while the silence 
and the silvery moon, now smiling 
through a misty veil, had all their 
way with him. You know Africa, so 
also know what it can do to one on 
nights like that, when moonlight makes 
the maddest fancy seem possible, 
Haz Africa . . . and all that. 
. The more Dufflewhite’s mind dwelt 
on dinosaurs, the less fantastic did 
their survival seem. He pictured 
them in his own environment, dwarfing 
the trees and boulders among which 
they roamed. Colossal creatures they 
must have been, as big, now he came 
to think of it, as the dead tree Idrisa 
had used for comparison. Why, in 
East Africa they had dug up one, 
® gigantosaurus, whose neck alone 
was thirty-nine feet long! If any 
had survived in isolation, inbreeding 
probably would have debilitated them, 
nevertheless... . 

** Ridiculous !”’ he exclaimed aloud, 


and broke the spell.. “How far?” 
he asked Idrisa. 
“Soon, sah, soon,” the boy 


answered encouragingly. 

He climbed on upward, topped the 
erest, and found himself on a rock- 
strewn plain of short grass and sparse 
thorn-bushes, which, emerging from 
the mist as he advanced, looked like 
monstrous spiders crouching in his 
path, A fruit-bat flying overhead 
might have been a lesser pterodactyl ; 
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quite small boulders took: on elephan- 
tine proportions. The dawn wind 
came to thin the pallid haze, but 
Dufflewhite liked it. not at all for 
wafting his scent ahead of him. The 
boys, too, now seemed nervous, and 
hung back. He called them, stopped 
to load, and went on again.  “‘ Soon, 
sah,” came Idrisa’s voice from far 
behind, and he turned to silence him 
with an angry gesture. 

Then, peering ahead in the uncertain 
light, suddenly he saw them—three 
long sloping necks whose heads were 
turned away. That was a bit of luck, 
but he was taking no chances. Drop- 
ping to the ground, he crawled stealthily 
to the nearest boulder and looked out 
from behind it. There they were, 
dim silhouettes against the lightening 
sky, and apparently still unalarmed, 
They looked enormous, surely larger 
than any giraffe could be. Yes, much 
larger. With a gasp of fear and 
wonder Dufflewhite realised they were 
gigantic. 

So it was true, the incredible thing 
he’d imagined ! He lay there paralysed 
by the thought of it, still half-doubting 
the evidence before his eyes. How 
still they were, almost with the 
immobility of stone, as though they 
had died and been petrified upon their 
feet! Then he heard a hissing and 
@ grunting sound as one of them 
began to move. An enormous scuttle- 
shaped head, loosely articulated on its 
towering neck, swung slowly round 
towards him. It swayed from side to 
side as though trying to get his wind, 
and then was suddenly lowered. He 
saw the terrible jaws gape wide and 
reveal @ cavernous mouth, He 


prepared to run for it. 

Now you would expect a chap 
who’s just discovered a living dinosaur 
to be pretty pleased about it. Not so 
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Dufflewhite. When he returned to 
Babuji one evening a week later he 
was almost incandescent with rage, 
and, having over-rehearsed what he 
would say to us, could only splutter. 
Knowing nothing of his adventures, 
we waited patiently for him to cool. 
Then Hugo asked— 

“You had no permit to shoot 
giraffe, and yet are annoyed because 
Bello and Idrisa failed to put you 
on to one. Is that it?” 

Gee-rah, gee-rah-rah! came to us 
faintly from the rest-house compound, 
where the two accused were enter- 
taining friends. 

“‘T had no intention of killing one,” 
ssid Dufflewhite. ‘‘ Those boys deliber- 
ately fooled me, and it looks as though 
you put them up to it.” 

There are times when Hugo’s 
monocle acts like a burning-glass, 
and this was one of them. Dufflewhite 
apologised, but insisted that the boys 
be punished. He would have enjoyed 
taking the hides off them himself, he 
said. 

“Tt’s as well you didn’t,” said 
Hugo. “For one thing, there are 
no giraffe within two hundred miles, 
80 they don’t know what one looks 
like; for another, they’re not that 
sort. They would be all out to please 
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you, and just for the pleasure of 
knowing you pleased.” 

“Pleased!” Dufflewhite exploded. 
“Would you be pleased if you had 
trekked half across Africa and up 
a vertical flaming mountain to see 
three flaming steam-shovels at work 
on a flaming minefield ?” 

When the first agony of suppressed 
laughter had passed, I looked at 
Hugo. Except for a muscle twitching 
in his cheek, his face was impassive 
as he screwed in his glass. 

** You astound me, Dufflewhite,” he 
said. “Surely you can stomach 
@ momentary disappointment after 
having had so much pleasurable 
anticipation ? ” 

“1” gaid Dufflewhite, and his 
eyeglass, shooting from its socket, 
broke in fragments on the arm of his 
chair. 

Then he laughed. Yes, in all but 
hopeless cases there is an imp of 
humour that can wriggle through the 
chinks of pride, dignity, hauteur, 
starch, or what you will, and just 
won’t be put down. It dug Duffle- 
white hard in the ribs, and he laughed. 
He went on laughing. 

So, you see, he wasn’t such a bad 
chap after all. And when we'd had’ 
a couple of drinks . 











, ‘THE ASSAM RIFLES IN PEACH. AND WAR. ! 


BY SIR ROBERT REID, K.C.S.I., K.C.I.E.. 


Onz Indian, Order of. Merit, four 


Military Crosses, ten Military. Medals, 
tien Sedide I ehinemieeed. Giliiled 
Medals, two M.B.E.s, six British Em- 
pire Medals, twenty-four Mentions. in 


Despatches—such is the record (and: 


it is not necessarily complete) of the. 
Assam Rifles in the war against Japan. 
Not .a,bad one either for a corps of 
Military Police whose previous train- 
ing was directed with a view not to 
warfare with the troops of a first- 
class Power, but to the far less exact- 
ing, duties: of frontier watch and 
ward, small-scale punitive expeditions, 
and internal security. 

‘The Assam. Rifles can trace their 
history back for more than a hundred 
years; for it was in 1835. that a 
body: of semi-military police,, known 
as-the ‘“Cachar Levy,” was raised 
by Mr Grange, then. in civil charge 
of. the. Nowgong district. 
time troops in Assam were being 
reduced and some substitute was 
required to carry out watch and ward 
on a frontier which then ran from 
the Brahmaputra south to Cachar, 
on @ line which would more or less 
bisect the present province of Assam. 
About 1852 the Levy became known 
as Frontier Police, and in 1882 the 
whole force was reorganised in three 
bodies of Military Police under the 
territorial titles of the Surma Valley 
Battalion, the Lakhimpur Battalion, 
and the Naga Hills Battalion. These 
are now known as the Ist, 2nd, and 
8rd_ battalions respectively of the 
Assam Rifles. 

In 1913 a force known as the 
Darrang battalion was raised for 


At that. 


service. on the north bank. of the 
Brahmaputra, but vory soon, in 1915; 
it went. to Imphal to relieve the 
Indian Infantry battalion hitherto. 
stationed. there. In 1917 it became; 
the 4th Battalion: Assam Rifles, and, 
has remained at Imphal. ever since. 
A 5th battalion was. raised in 1920. 
for service.on the north. bank, was. 
abolished as a measure of economy. 
in 1930, and revived again in 1940. — 
In the early days the organisation. 
of the force was sketchy, training 
meagre, and methods of recruiting hap- 
hazard, but successive Commandants 
in the course of years brought ‘it. up. 
to @ pitch of efficiency that. at the. 
time of the outbreak of war in 1939, 
caused it to compare favourably with 
many units of the Indian Army. In 
1924 there was sanctioned the affilia-. 
tion-of units of the Rifles-with certain 
Gurkha battalions, with most beneficial’ 
results, while the practice of sending, 
men of the Rifles on various. courses at, 
Army training centres helped to keep: 
them in touch with modern methods. ; 
In times of peace the five battalions 
are distributed all round the semi- 
circle of the North-East Frontier, 
from left to right as follows: the 
5th battalion at Lokra on the north 
facing Tibet, the 2nd at Sadiya on 
the borders of S.E. Tibet, the 3rd 
at Kohima facing Burma, the 4th 
at Imphal in Manipur State, and the 
1st in the south at Aijal in the Lushai 
Hills. 
The bulk of the men are Gurkhas, 
but. with a substantial element of 
Lushais, Cacharis, Kukis, and other 
tribes. The Gurkhas are mostly of 
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types which before the late war 
any regular Gurkha Brigade Officer 
would have rejected with scorn as 
either “line -boys’’ or of classes 
not worthy of enlistment, but these 
same recruits have proved their worth 
in the sternest test of all—modern 
war. Before the war the Gurkha 
element greatly preponderated, partly 
because the officers serving with the 
Rifles were more often than not 
seconded from Gurkha regiments, 
partly because of the reluctance of 
the local tribes to enlist, or to remain 
in service, if they did enlist, for more 
than a few months. But of’ recent 
years there has been a tendency to 
take in more of the local races. In 
the lst battalion, for instance, there 
is a substantial number of locally 
recruited Lushais, whose generally 
higher intelligence and education make 
them valuable material particularly 
for the signals branch. 

The organisation is a military one, 
but every man is enrolled as a police 
officer; their duties are primarily 
police rather than military, and they 
are under the control of the Inspector- 
General of Police, Assam. 

The cadre of British officers is a 
very small’ one: a Commandant, and 
at the very most four Assistant Com- 
mandants to each battalion. The 
Gurkha officers consequently are 
trained to exercise a great deal of 
initiative, and they have: plenty of 
experience in independent command, 
since so many of the frontier outposts 
which they man are only of platoon 
size and all in remote and isolated 
places in the hills. They are a highly 
mobile force, accustomed to move about 
the densely wooded hills without trans- 
port and with a minimum of baggage, 


and every outpost has a party per+ 


manently told off ready to move out 
at & moment’s notice, complete with 
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everything they can want for” ‘six 
days, needing no transport whatever 
and self-contained in every particular. 

In normal times their chief duty 
is to man the numerous outposts 
dotted along the North-East Frontier 
from Lakher-Land in the far south 
of the Lushai Hills, northwards 
through the Naga Hills, and along 
the outskirts of Sadiya Frontier 
Tract to the confines of Bhutan. 
These: outposts swallow up 4 very 
large proportion of the strength of 
each battalion, and the smallness of 
the average time consequently spent 
by a man at his battalion headquarters. 
is @ source of constant anxiety to the 
Commandants. 

Then there are the small frontier 
expeditions which are periodically, 
and in modern times only rarely, 
necessitated by misbehaviour of trans- 
frontier elements. In earlier days, 
at the time when our frontier was in 
process of formation and contact 
with the frontier tribes was gradu- 
ally being extended, expeditions were 
numerous and the three older battalions 
of the Force took part in every one. 

On the south-eastern portion of 
the border, where the Lushais, or 
“* Shendoos ” as they were then called, 
gave perpetual trouble with raids and 
forays on tea-gardens and peaceful 
villages, the Surma Valley Military’ 
Police Battalion, as the Ist Battalion 
Assam Rifles was then called, played’ 
its part in numerous expeditions, the 
last of which on a large scale was 
the Chin-Lushai Expedition of 1889- 
90. Various expeditions had entered ’ 
the hills over a long period of years 
to exact reprisals for damage done, 
but results were never very thorough 
or conclusive. Consequently the situa- 
tion had steadily become worse as 
the raiding tribes became emboldened 
with success. Three outtages brought 
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things to a head, The first was the 
murder in February 1888 of Lieutenant 
J. F. Stewart of the Leinster Regiment, 
two British soldiers and a sepoy. at 
@ place only eighteen miles from 
Rangamati, the headquarters of the 
British District of Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. The second, a few weeks 
later, was a raid on a village within 
the British boundary when eight 
persons were killed and wounded 
and twenty-three prisoners taken. The 
third was in December of the same 
year, when a village only four miles 
from Demagiri, also within Chittagong 
twenty-one men killed and fifteen 
captives carried off. The Government 
of India accepted the advice of the 
Government of Bengal, and a force 
of 3400 officers and men was assembled 
at Demagiri under command of Colonel 
F. V. W. Tregear. This was mainly 
@ military force, comprised of Gurkhas 
and Indian infantry, but the plan 
also included the co-operation from 
the northern edge of the offending 
tribesmen’s country of a force of 400 
Surma Valley Military Police. In 
the event the expedition encountered 
no opposition worthy of the name, 
but it fully accomplished all it set 
out to do. It had to endure great 
hardships, however, and much sick- 
ness, and the Adjutant-General of 
the day referred in his report to “ the 
severe sickness which attacked the 
force and which crippled the Burma 
columns to almost a dangerous extent.” 
They were operating in country in 
every way similar in character to 
Arrakan where our troops suffered so 
severely from malaria in 1942-43, but 
without the facilities for fighting that 
scourge that modern science has 
invented. 


The 2nd Battalion Assam Rifles, 


under ite old designation of the Lak- 
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himpur Battalion of Frontier Police, 
was concerned mostly with affairs in 
the Abor and Mishmi countries, though 
it was often called upon to furnish 
reinforcements on other parts of the 
border. The most important major 
expedition in which it took part was 
the Abor Expedition of 1911-12, under. 
taken after the murder of Mr William. 
son and Dr Gregorson in 1911. These, 
the former being the Assistant Political 
Agent and the latter a tea-garden 
doctor who was much interested in 
the hill tribes, had penetrated into 
the hills beyond the line past 
which it was forbidden to go, and 
were murdered by tribesmen, more 
out of ignorance than real malice, 
Be that as it may, a large-scale expedi- 
tion under command of Major-General 
Sir Hamilton Bower was undertaken, 
Opposition was negligible, but a large 
tract of country was opened up by 
means of roads, far-reaching adminis- 
trative changes and improvements 
were brought about, and a very large 
area of hitherto unknown country 
was mapped and surveyed. Since 
then there has been no trouble in 
the Abor country. 

The turbulent Naga tribes along 
the eastern border gave more trouble 
in the early days than any others, 
and the history of the Naga Hills 
Frontier Police (now the 3rd Assam 
Rifles) is one Jong record of frontier 
fighting. Perhaps the most noticeable 
engagement in which they were con- 
cerned was the siege of Kohima in 
1879, when a small party of this 
battalion with other units was besieged 
by the Angami tribesmen of Khonoma 
and Kohima. Kohima had bee 
occupied permanently in November 
1878 as a result of an expedition 
against certain turbulent Angami 
villages, which had become a per 
petual menace to the peace of the 
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countryside. But Khonoma,. the 
biggest and strongest of these vil- 
lages, about five miles from Kohima as 
the crow flies, was far from subdued ; 
and when Mr Damant, the Political 
Officer, went there on the 14th October 
in the following year, he was fired on 
and killed as he was about to ascend 
the steep path leading up to the 
main entrance to the village. Men 
of Jotsoma and Kohima, as well as 
of Khonoma, were concerned in this 
attack. His escort, mainly composed 
of sixty-five constables of the Frontier 
Police and twenty-one men of the 
43rd Bengal Infantry, suffered fifty- 
eight casualties out of a strength of 
about one hundred, and the survivors 
were forced to retire. 
Kohima was then besieged. Kohima 
straggles along a ridge, rising steeply 
at each end, with a saddle in the 
middle over which the main road 
runs on its way from Dimapur to 
Manipur. Approaching the town from 
the north, the road winds in ite long 
ascent from the plains in and out 
along the contour of the hills, with 
the steep hillside above it on the right 
and a deep cultivated valley on the 
left, the slopes of which are terraced 
for rice cultivation in the way in which 
the Angamis are adepts. On the face 
of the hill, on the left as you approach, 
is the big native Angami village, near 
which the houses of the American 
Baptist Mission make a conspicuous 
landmark. On the right a steep hill 
slopes up in the opposite direction, 
at the lower end of which is the 
Deputy Commissioner’s house and 
garden, wherem Damant lies buried. 
The house is a single-storeyed one (or 
rather was, it is a ruin now) made 
mostly of wood, with a corrugated- 
iron roof. Above it, and right on 
tep of it so to speak, is the little club 
and its tennis-court, made famous 
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in the great battle of April 1944. 
Above, again, are wooded hills, the 
nearer slopes being the catchment 
area for Kohima’s water supply. 
Just round the corner is the bungalow 
(now a ruin) allotted to the Com- 
mandant of the Assam Rifles. These 
buildings are on the right of the 
road as you go south towards Manipur. 
On the left lies the jail, a tiny place 
built of bamboo palisades, made to 
hold only a dozen or so prisoners. 
It also has figured in the news as 
“ Jail Hill.” 

Between these two heights there is a 
stretch of flat—or almost flat—ground 
whereon lie the parade-ground, the 
main bazaar, the hospital (now burnt 
to the ground), and the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s ‘‘ Cutcherry,” a term which 
covers court and offices. The latter 
is situated in the old earthwork fort, 
and this was the centre of defence 
in the siege of 1879. On the slope 
below it are the quarters of the Assam 
Rifles, lines of open barrack huts, the 
walls made of split bamboo matting, the’ 
roofs of corrugated iron painted red. 

The garrison in 1879 was only 
160 strong, 100 Frontier Police and 
fifty sepoys, and they had with them 
some 400 non-combatants, including 
the newly widowed Mrs Damant, 
Mrs Cawley, wife of the Assistant 
Political Agent, and a large number 
of wives and children belonging to: 
the men of the garrison. With only 
ten days’ supplies, and surrounded 
by an enemy whose strength was 
estimated at 6000, they experienced - 
severe hardships owing to the shortage 
of food and water, especially the latter. 
The main source of water supply was. 
diverted by the insurgents, and the 
by having the head of a dead sepoy . 
thrown into it. The garrison was. 
reinforced on the 19th October by - 
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the arrival.of Mr Hinde, the. Political 
Assistant at Wokha. On hearing the 
news he had marched instantly to 
their assistance with a force of sixty- 
two men, and covered sixty-three 
miles of hostile country without the 
loss of a single man. The arrival 
from Manipur on the 27th of Colonel 
James Johnstone, the Political Agent, 
and a strong force brought the siege 
to ari end. He had great difficulties 
in urging his forces along over bad 
and mountainous paths, but covered 
@ hundred miles in five days. John- 
stone’s force arrived not a bit too 
soon. ;- for the garrison was in pretty 
desperate. straits and, in fact, was 
thinking seriously of surrendering. 

- Reinforcements then came up from 
Assam, and steps were taken to 
punish the insurgents. Khonoma, a 
strongly fortified village on the top 
of a steep ridge, to which approach 
was only possible up precipitous slopes, 
was stormed on 22nd November after 
hand-to-hand fighting, with the loss 
on our side of fifty-one officers and 
men killed and wounded, four out of 
the nine British officers being casualties. 
A severer punishment still, though a 
necessary one, was that the men of 
Khonoma were exiled from their 
village and forbidden to cultivate 
the Khonoma fields for a term of 
years. Jotsoma was attacked and 
destroyed on the 27th November. 
These were the most important points 
of resistance, but opposition continued 
into’ January 1880. In that month 
@ party of fifty-five Khonoma men 
performed a remarkable feat in break- 
ing through the British lines and 
making off down to Cachar to attack, 
by way of diversion, the Baladhan 
tea-garden. They killed the manager, 
Mr Blyth, and eighteen garden coolies, 
laid the whole place waste, and then 
marched straight back whence they 
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came, covering, incredible as it may, 
seem, a distance of eighty miles! 
each way. 

In all these operations, as: well ag 
in the more humdrum work of garrison» 
ing the country afterwards, the 3rd 
battalion played a valuable and; 
creditable part. 

These three expeditions which hen 
been instanced, however, are somewhat: 
in the nature of the “set-piece,” 
resulting out of some major outrage, 
organised after consultation with higher. 
authority, and conducted undér 
military control. Far more typical 
of the general run of frontier work 
are the small expeditions of company; 
or platoon strength undertaken to; 
inflict swift punishment on some 
village or group of villages for isolated 
offences against the peace of the tribe. 
A trans-frontier Naga village, for 
instance, will take heads from «a 
village within our border, and. when 
that happens and reparation is refused’ 
@ small party of Rifles is sent out to 
inflict punishment, which generally 
takes the form of burning the offending 
village after the inhabitants have been’ 
evacuated. 


Thus in 1889 a combined force of 


Lakhimpur and Naga Hills Military 


Police was sent out against the Chang’ 


village of Tuensang in the Naga Hills 
district. Tuensang; which lay on the 
far side of the River Dikhu and was 
thus outside the area of our political’ 
control, had been guilty of raids on 
Ao villages within our control area, 


and upwards of 200 persons, mostly: 


children, were murdered. Mr A. 


-Porteous, the Deputy Commissioner; 


carried out the expedition with a 


force of 100 police. No serious opposi-’ 
tion was encountered, and casualties’ 


on either side were light. This was 


the first introduction of this tribe’ 
te firearms, and Lieutenant R. Mv 
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Maxwell; of. the Lakhimpur Military 
Police, wrote at the time that they 
thought, as fire came from the muzzle 
of the guns, all that was needed 
was & chunga (or hollow bamboo) 
of water to put them, out. They 
were soon disillusioned. and, in fact, 
gave little or no trouble at any time 
afterwards, 

Again, in, 1911, raids committed 
on @ frontier village in the upper 
Chindwin- district of Burma led to 
a joint expedition with Burma against 
Makware, a village high up at 7000 
feet on the. great divide between 
Assam and Burma, lying close under 
the snows. of Sarameti (12,557. feet). 
Colonel A. E. Woods, the Deputy 
Commissioner, was in command of 
the Assam force, with. forty Naga 
Hills Military. Police and a number 
of British officers as well. The village 
was burnt, after little opposition. 
The difficulties onthe route were 
great, two ridges having to be crossed 
at. over 8000 feet. in the last six days 
of the march. 


In more recent times there have : 


been occasions when, news of traffic 
in slaves in some.remote village in 
the unadministered territory lying 
between Assam and Burma has caused 
an expedition to be organised to remind 
the offenders that, if Geneva is far 
away,’ the British Government is 
bound by the terms of the Geneva 
Convention and will not tolerate 
slavery. within its, borders. . Such 
was that in 1936 against Pangsha, 
& Kalokenyo village, which had been 
guilty of traffic in slaves and also of 
raiding within the Control Area, taking 
241 heads. Mr J. P. Mills, Deputy 
Commissioner,, was in charge, with 
an escort of 125 men of the 3rd Assam 
Rifles under Major W. R. B.. Williams. 
The main village was burnt, the slaves 
were rescued, and undertakings given 
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for future good behaviour. Though 
the objects of the’ expedition were’ 
thus successfully accomplished, it met 
with strong, though not prolonged,’ 
opposition. Indeed, the leaders of 
the expedition had a narrow escape 
from being wiped out on their return’ 
journey, when a heavy attack by thé’ 
Pangsha warriors, who approached . 
unseen through high crops, was only. 
prevented from ending in disaster by 
the courage and tactical skill of a 
Gurkha officer. 

These are only a few instances 
taken at random in the long history 
of the pacification of the border,~ 
but they perhaps give some idea of 
one aspect of the normal duties of- 
the force. In addition; they form’ 
a second line in support of the Civil 
Police of Assam in times of serious’ 
civil disturbance. For such duties,- 
distasteful as they are to both officers 
and men; such a body as the Assam 
Rifles, highly disciplined, well armed, 
endowed with police powers and to 
some extent accustomed to police’ 
duties,.is a most valuable aid tothe 
civil: power. Not only have they 
been used for this purpose within: 
Assam, but they have more than once 
come to the aid of the neighbouring 
province of Bengal,-as in 1930 when 
Gandhi's: subversive Civil Disobedience - 
movement, accompanied by the most’ 
dangerous terrorist campaign that’ 
province has known, was straining the‘ 
resources of the police to the utmost. 

In the war of 1914-18 the Assam~ 
Rifles took no part as a unit; but» 
they furnished no less than 23 officers: 
and 3174 men in drafts to Gurkha: 
units of the Indian Army, all of 
their’ commanding officers. It was’ 
in recognition of their services in’ 
the: Great War that in 1917 their: 
title was changed to. “‘ Assam Rifles.” 
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In the recent World War they 
have done invaluable work in furnish- 
ing trained men to serve in the Gurkha 
battalions of the Indian Army, in 
providing a trained nucleus of 500 
men to the newly raised Assam 
Regiment, in assisting in the evacua- 
tion of Burma refugees, in carrying 
out their own normal duties with 
depleted cadres, and not least in 
fighting the Japs on the Burma 
border. The 3rd and 4th battalions 
formed the backbone of the guerrilla 
force, which was organised along the 
frontier of Burma and Assam, and 
whose activities extended far beyond 
the border and even across the Chind- 
detachments to protect observer posts 
stationed far out in the forward area 
to cover the northern airfields, in 
which position they were supplied 
entirely by air. Typical of the spirit 
of these men was the action of an 
officer of the 4th Battalion when in 
command of a small party which had 
been hopelessly outnumbered and over- 
run during the great Japanese attack 
of 1944. He sent in a brief message 
to say that he had been overrun, but 
had six men left and was proposing 
to attack the enemy in the rear. An 
equally gallant action was that of a 
platoon of the 3rd Battalion under a 
Gurkha officer on 23rd-24th December 
1943, east of the Chindwin near 
Homalin. Attacked by a Japanese 
foree some 600 strong, they not only 
repulsed the enemy with heavy 
casualties in a two days’ battle, but 
also pursued them until all contact 
was lost. For this the Platoon Com- 
mander was awarded the Indian Order 
of Merit, and a Cachari rifleman, who 
had volunteered to fetch ammunition 
from a secret dump, to reach which 
he had to go through the enemy lines, 
was awarded the Military Medal. 
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A detachment of some 400 men 
of the 2nd Battalion had the distino- 
tion of being the only Indian troops 
with a British brigade which was 
put in to make a flank attack from 
Mokokchung at this period, and it 
greatly distinguished itself in the 
subsequent advance to Ukhrul. 

The Ist Battalion formed part of 
the Lushai Brigade and, as such, had 
frequent heavy engagements with the 
enemy at the time when the 17th 
Indian Division was withdrawing 
from Tiddim to Imphal in the early 
stages of these operations. A Subadar 
and a Jemadar of the battalion 
obtained the Military Cross for gallantry 
in these operations. 

The 5th Battalion was unlucky in 
not having the same opportunities 
of active service as a unit as did its 
sister battalions; for it was at an 
early stage ordered to play the indis- 
pensable, if humdrum, role of & 
training battalion for the whole force, 

The crowning glory of the force 
was the great deeds performed by 
the seven platoons of the 3rd Battalion 
in the defence of Kohima, 2nd to 
23rd April 1944, against the great 
Japanese attempt to drive through 
into India. Led by their three British 
officers, Lieutenant-Colonel G. A. E. 
Keene, Major M. K. Smith and Captain 
D. Cleland, and their Subadar-Major, 
Sardar Bahadur Bol Bahadur Gurung, 
they fought with the Assam Regiment, 
the Royal West Kents, and a scratch 
collection of gallant men drawn from 
all sorts of units in one of the finest 
episodes of that hard-fought campaign. 
As the memorial to the dead of the 


161st Indian Infantry Brigade Group, 
which stands at the foot of the hill 


where so much hard fighting took 
place, simply but. finely puts it, “ At 
Kohima in April 1944 the Japanese 
Invasion of India was halted.” The 
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$rd Battalion have their own memorial 
as well, close to Kuki Picquet on the 
small ridge which formed the front 
lime of their sector on the main 
Garrison Hill. Numerous honours 
were won in this action, including the 
immediate award of the Military Cross 
to a Gurkha officer for rallying his men 
at a critical moment in the battle. 
What of the men who have made 
this force? They are mostly to be 
numbered among those whom Maud 
Diver has named the “‘ Great Unsung.” 
Unlike the well-publicised and romance- 
surrounded North-West Frontier, the 
North-East Frontier has never, except 
perhaps for the temporary interest 
excited by the Manipur ‘rebellion’ 
of 1891, when five British officers 
were murdered at Imphal, and the 
Abor expedition of 1911, been in the 
news. Yet men did their duty as 
devotedly and successfully there as 
anywhere else in our Empire, and it 
was only accident that deprived them 
of the fame and the rewards they 
earned. Sir Alexander Mackenzie, 
the historian of our relations with 
the tribes of the North-East Frontier 
up to 1884, recorded of David Scott, 
the first Agent to the Governor-General 
in the North-East Frontier, who died 
at the age of forty-five in 1831, words 
which apply in more or less degree 
to any number of such men. He 
said: ‘‘Had the scene of his life’s 
labours been in North-West or Central 
India, where the great problem of 
Empire was then being worked out, 
instead of amid the obscure jungles 
of Assam, he would occupy a place 
in history by the side of Malcolm, 
Elphinstone, and Metcalfe. As it is, 
his writings lie buried amid the dust 
of official record-rooms, and though 
his name is known to most of our 
frontier officers, his work in its extent 
and power is still little understood.” 
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In the early days officers employed 
with the civil administration had 
command of the Military Police m 
addition to their civil duties. Such 
were the two John Butlers, a father 
and son famous in Naga _historys 
John Butler, senior, was Assistant to 
the Agent to the Governor-General 
on the North-East Frontier in 1844, 
and his son succeeded him some 
thirty years later. Similarly, officers 
of the Civil Police were frequently 
employed as Commandants of the 
Military Police, but of recent years 
it has been settled practice to employ 
officers of the Indian Army in the 
posts of Commandant and Assistant 
Commandant. The motives which 
led them to join the corps were mixed. 
Some, perhaps, were tired of the iron 
routine of life in the Indian Army, 
with its annual round of individual 
training, troop training, squadron 
training and so on, and sought a life 
where a man had more scope for 
initiative. Others were attracted by 
stories of good shooting and fishing 
or in the expectation that allowances 
and cheap living would replenish an 
exchequer impoverished by the charges 
of an expensive mess. None the less, 
they were empire-builders in the true 
sense of the word; for they not only 
built up a fine force, but with their 
aid gained the loyalty and the trust 
of the wild tribes they worked among. 
It is difficult, perhaps invidious, to 
single out names for mention. But 
Colonel L. W. Shakespear, C.B., C.LE., 
whose ‘ History of the Assam Rifles’ 
is a record not only of the services 
of that force but of events on that 
frontier over a period of more than 
one hundred years, should not be for- 
gotten. He was Commandant of the 
3rd Battalion from 1897 to 1902, 
and later became Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police in charge of the 








force in 1917, when that post was 
created in connection with the war, 
till its abolition in 1921. The Com- 
mandant with the longest record of 
service with the force was Colonel 
G. H. Loch, C.LE., who served for 
twenty-two years (1892-1914) with 
the Lushai Hills Battalion in Aijal. 
He left an enduring monument in 
the fine stone buildings that house 
the battalion to this day, and in the 
spacious parade-ground formed by 
paring off the top of a steep and 
rocky ridge so as to make the only 
level ground of any size in the station. 
Loch, alas, spoilt his reputation as a 
soldier in the Chinglong Expedition 
of 1913, when a disastrous stert in 
the operations Jed to his being relieved 
of his command by a regular officer. 
Chinglong was a Konyak village which 
had been guilty of taking heads of 
British subjects. The force under 
Loch’s command included 150 men 
of the Dacca Battalion of Military 
Police and 140 of the Naga Hills 
Military Police, and was accompanied 
by the Deputy Commissioner, Mr J. E. 
Webster. They burnt the village on 
5th February 1913, but while they 
were thus engaged the Nagas got 
in among the baggage-coolies and 
stampeded them, inflicting forty-five 
casualties and carrying off three rifles. 
Loch retired, and decided to abandon 
further operations until the following 
cold weather. But other counsels 
prevailed ; the expedition, reinforced 
by two companies of the 1/8th Gurkhas, 
was handed over to the command of 
Major Alban Wilson, and matters 
were brought to a successful conclu- 
sion. The fact was that Loch, good 
soldier as he was, had been too long 
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engaged in administrative and engineer. 
ing work in a quiet eantonment and 
had got out of the habit of vigorous 
action in the field. But in his owg 
line as an administrator and a builde 
he was unsurpassed, and the Aijal 
lines are still the best that the fore 
possesses, all built for almost nothing 
by the men themselves out of local 
It is even more invidious perhaps 
to pick out the names in more moder 
times. But there are two names a 
the mention of which no one wil 
cavil. The first is Lieut.-Colond 
W. F. Brown, D.S.0O., who after a 
successful period of service in the 
Assam Rifles was selected to succeed 
to the command of the newly raised 
ist Battalion Assam Regiment. He 
led the battalion in the fierce fighting 
in the Naga Hills against the Japaness 
onslaught in 1944, where his ‘men 
covered themselves with glory, only 
to be killed in a minor operation in 
the subsequent pursuit of the defeated 
Japs. The second is that of Lieut. 
Colonel G. A. E. Keene, who com: 
manded the men of the 3rd Battalion 
whe formed part of the heroic garrison 
of Kohima in the siege of 1944. 
What of the future ? It is perhaps 
idle to speculate. But a doze 
questions at once leap to one’s mind. 
What. view will the future Indian 
Government take of North-East 
Frontier problems? How will they 
deal with the administration of the 
tribes on those borders? Will this 
fine force be allowed to continue Mm 
its present form? Who is going t 
pay for it? Who will officer it? 
For the answer to these conundrums 
anyone’s guess is as good as another’s. 
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SOME VILLAGE BOWLERS. 


BY STEVEN DEBB. 


I am a@ cricket maniac in the best 
Naunton Wayne tradition. In youth 
I hardly felt that the lot was fallen 
unto me in a fair ground. Stern 
circumstance decreed that I was not 
to play or even to watch much first- 
class cricket. Most of my games 
were fought on the kind of ground 
which volunteers with spades clear 
of -cow-pats about 2.15 p.m. on Satur- 
day afternoons ; whereon three of the 
very variable boundaries count two, 
three, and four runs respectively—the 
fourth not having been reached in 
living memory; where the outfield is 
so rough that it pays to loft the ball. 
All this was once something of a 
grievance. Yet today, when memory 
attempts to pierce the dense screen 
of time, I feel I have a goodly heritage. 
The county ground is not shadowed 
by a grey church tower, weathered by 
the buffets of the centuries. It may 
have its bars, but they are never so 
cosy or picturesque as our ‘ Coach and 
Horses,’ their beer is not so good, nor 
is it drawn and handed with rural 
courtesy. It boasts its personalities, 
but are they superior in anythmg but 
technique to the champions of the 
village green? As elsewhere, it is 
human nature which endows cricket 
with its real zest. 

Somehow, reviewing over forty years 
of village cricket, it is the bowlers 
who stand out in memory; maybe 
because few batsmen survive many 
overs on the treacherous inequalities 
of a pitch which they share with 
cattle and footballers. There was old 
*’Ow’s that?’ for example. Nobody 
but the scorers ever used his ‘ given’ 


name. His by-name was not due to 
his emulating the ever-lamented Duck- 
worth of Lancashire in the frequency 
and ferocity of his appeals. It was 
simply that these two words were 
supposed to have composed his last 
utterance some ten years ago. For 
Charlie never spoke on the field - of 
play, and very seldom off it. He 
was the absolute, pluperfect. taciturn. 
His dead father had squandered the 
ancestral’ acres on fast women and 
slow horses. ‘’Ow’s that?’ dwelt in 
a tiny cottage on the charity of the 
family creditors. In a more opulent 
youth he had bowled tweakers for the 
2nd Eleven of a great county. At 
sixty he was a lean, wizened little 
man, reminiscent of a Cox’s orange 
pippin which has shrunk and wrinkled 
in process of drying off. His solitary 
suit of whites—we do not call them 
flannels in the country—had long 
been yellow, though he washed them 
scrupulously every Monday (did we 
not see them hung out to dry between 
his two lichened apple trees ?). But he 
was still a very good bowler. His right 
arm still swung as free and true im its 
socket as a Rolls-Royce conrod on its 
crankshaft. How craftily he varied 
his flight by microscopi¢e variation of 
the point in the delivery are at which 
he released the ball! How cunningly 
he slowed the occasional ball by holding 
back his arm a trifle towards the peak 
of his swing! Once or twice in an 
innings some visiting blacksmith might. 
impertinently hit him over the hedge. 
Then ‘’Ow’s that ?* would amble up 
to the crease, apparently in the same 
negligent mood. But this time his left 
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side would stiffen into a steel fulcrum, 
his right arm would accelerate clean 
through most diabolically. A vicious 
yorker, thrice the speed of the previous 
tweaker, would rattle the stumps while 
the smith’s bat was still up behind his 
right ear. 

When ‘’Ow’s that ?’ died, an irre- 
verent wish haunted me shamefully. 
I yearned that some osteopath could 
dissect his wrist and shoulder. Old 
as he was, he could rotate that right 
arm as no other bowler whom I ever 
saw. A lobster can easily make the 
ball kick by pulling the top of the 
ball back and down with his finger- 
tips in the thousandth of a second 
before he releases it. Alternatively, 
bowling underhand, it is easy to make 
the ball fizz through fast and low 
by pulling it up and back from beneath 
with the finger-tips just before you 
let it depart. ‘’Ow’s that?’ could 
perform both these stunts overarm. 
Moreover, lissom youth can never 
turn the right arm clean over in 
delivering a leg-spinner without duck- 
ing his head and left shoulder to his 
left, and so signalling his intentions. 
But old ‘’Ow’s that 2?’ could apply a 
fiendish leg spin without contorting 
his torso, and he could couple both 
top and underspin to both the side 
spins. 

He was eccentric—melancholy mad, 
maybe—certifiable, possibly, if his kink 
had not been so utterly inoffensive. 
He would not bowl at all unless he 
was given the opening over. He would 
probably have huffily refused a second 
spell if any of our successive captains 
had ever mustered the hardihood to 
to take him off. Not for him that 
anxious, surreptitious glance captain- 
wards at the end of an expensive 
over, which most bowlers perform 
automatically. (Not that he was ever 
hit at all freely. If a slogger ever 
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swiped him into the churchyard, we 
all knew that the sacrilege would 
receive due chastisement within the 
next dozen balls). So at the end of 
his over he moved as a matter of 
calm assumption to short slip. There 
—apart from a slight peevish gesture 
of the hand—he made no attempt 
whatever to field or catch any ball 
which might be snicked towards him, 
His bowling hands were far too 
precious to risk a dislocated finger, 
He was so immobile that he was 
occasionally hit in painful places, 
We always fielded a second slip 
when he was playing, and bade 
second slip be spry and try to 
cover him. 

He always batted ninth. Nobody 
knew why. Once a brand-new vicar 
innocently asked him where he would 
like to go in. ‘’Ow’s that?’ ignored 
the query. Our scorer, smothering a 
guffaw, hastily informed his reverence 
that ninth was the place. He took the 
leg stump guard, and never attempted 
either offensive or defensive strokes 
of any kind. He regarded the batting 
of his own team as a boring interlude 
between his bowling spells, and desired 
to get the enemy in to bat again as 
soon as possible. Very rarely either 
convention or some reluctant atavism 
induced him to raise the toe of his bat 
an inch or so above the block-hole, 
and to execute an almost imperceptible 
wiggle at the approach of the ball, 
We believe he honestly desired to get 
out first ball. Since he left two 
stumps completely undefended, this 
ambition was usually gratified with 
rapidity. 

His batting average demanded the 
special attention of the village mathe- 
matician (our worthy schoolmaster) at 
the end of the season, when the season’s 
analyses were pinned up in the bar of 
the ‘Coach and Horses.’ Though he 
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never attempted to score runs, once 
in every four or five matches some 
fast bowler would hit his bat, and 
the ball might be snicked through the 
slips or to fine leg. It was not easy 
to induce him to run, but if a deter- 
mined partner came bellowing down 
the pitch at top speed he might— 
or might not—respond. The school- 
master was @ wag, and if ‘’Ow’s that?’ 
had achieved, say, four runs im twenty- 
nine innings, once not out, his average 
would be solemnly worked out to four 
or more places of decimals, and much 
chaff would ensue. 

His by-name of ‘’Ow’s that ?’ may 
have originated in some local Derby 
when for once his frozen calm had 
momentarily liquefied: More prob- 
ably it was based on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle, for I never heard 
him appeal. We, his team mates, 
being familiar with his little oddities, 
always rent the welkin fortissimo if 
any or all of us deemed him entitled 
to an lIbw., ac., or a st. Once in a 
playful mood we covenanted together 
that none of us would appeal for 
him, and wait to see what happened. 
He always bowled from the end 
selected by the visiting umpire, because 
I was inclined to get no-balled for 
dragging my foot over the crease, and 
80 it was cheaper for me to be super- 
vised by our own umpire. The pitch 
on that day was gluey, and he bowled 
two or three men clean before one of 
his tweakers spun off the edge of a 
bat into my hands at short slip. I 
rolled it back to him im a deathly 
silence. The puzzled umpire pardon- 
ably awaited the courtesy of an 
appeal. The flummoxed batsman half 
turned to depart, suddenly brightened, 
and shaped to take his guard again. 
“"Ow’s that?’ suddenly wiped the 
normal vacant expression off his 
shrivelled face and turned to face his 
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umpire with the majesty proper to an 
outraged monarch. I can guess his 
expression —-the word ‘ withering’ 
would be anemic to cover the scowl 
I myself received when I dropped’ a 
slip catch off his bowling; a lioness 
robbed of its only cub could not look 
more furious. I could see the visage 
of the visitng umpire. He turned a 
deep puce and stuttered “ Howtl’ ” 
pranissimo. 

Thirty years later I revisited that 
green and chatted with the grandsons 
of my old team mates. The memory 
of ‘ ’Ow’s that ? ’ was still greener than 
his humble tombstone in the ancient 
churchyard. 

Tim was a village bowler of entirely 
different type. Young, dark, florid, 
and handsome, he stood 6 ft. 2 in. 
and weighed some 13 stone. Neither 
before nor since have I met a bowler 
identical in action. At first encounter 
he was capable of making any batsman 
in the world look a complete fool, and 
indeed his first ball had proved fatal 
to many first-class players. He bowled 
really fast, right hand, round the 
wicket, and came in from leg on any 
bring the ball in to an incredible 
extent. He also had a horrible knack 
of striking a perfect length from the 
very start, though he soon lost it 
under punishment. When C. L. 
Townsend first bowled slow legbreaks 
in his early teens he often dismissed 
the batting spearhead of a man’s 
team before they realised what they 
had to face. Is there not still hanging 
in the Clifton pavilion a faded print 
of the school telegraph board showing 

0 


the legend 2? Its heraldic supporters 
0 


to right and left are two Liverpool 
Club giants, a Steel and a Hornby. 








Between. them in the centre stands a 
slim,..gangling youth, later to be an 
opening batsman for Gloucestershire 
and. England. Tim boasted many 
similar feats. I speak feelingly; for 
he bowled me neck and crop first ball 
when I first. met bim at an age when 
my eyes were yet undimmed nor my 
natural force abated. Indeed, if Tim 
had been sufficiently modest and in- 
telligent to respond to coaching, he 
might have bowled for Maclaren in 
Australia. instead of for Thumpington 
Parva. . Unluckily he was as mulish 
as he could be murderous. Every 
bowler thrills to rattling timber and 
flying bails. Such fierce . joys are 
multiplied when you are eyed by an 
incredulous batsman of some class, 
when a demon ball pitches on his legs 
and speeds his off bail thirty yards 
beyond a deep slip. Tim enjoyed such 
heady triumph to a degree which 
made him concentrate exclusively on 
that one ball; despising the rich 
inevitable harvest which he could have 
reaped by mixing them and remember- 
ing the greedy hands of his keeper, 
his slips, and his fine legs. Presently 
his tactics became known. Quite 
moderate batsmen came to see that 
if they could stop him for a few overs 
and then punch a loose ball or so, he 
would lose his length and become 
remunerative instead of lethal. An 
England bowler manqué, if I ever 
saw one. 


“Full many a Barnes is born to blush unseen 
And waste his legbreaks on the village green.” 


The end was tragic. A day came 
when we all put our whites into 
moth-balls and donned khaki. Tim 
was posted to a battalion commanded 
by a passionate cricketer, who deter- 
mined to keep him at home, and 
eventually posted him as a grenade 
instructor. One bright morning in 
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the bomb pits Tim held on to a Grenade 
rather too long. 

Another freak bowler of my ac: 
quaintance made a solitary excursion 
into higher spheres. On one of my 
rare holidays I was recruited to play 
for an urban team which in the past 
had poured a steady stream of stout 
players into its county eleven. In 
token of gratitude, although the glory 
had departed from Israel, the team 
still rated a biennial visit from the 
stalwarts of the county Club and 
Ground. This was dated to include a 
heavy stiffening of the eounty’s best 
pros. The year under notice found 
the town very short of bowling. To 
avert & shameful holocaust, its veteran 
Moses decided to borrow a bowler or 
two from neighbouring clubs. Hearing 
of a lethal trundler in a mining team 
away up in the hills he despatched 
a spy, whose report was on Caleb- 
Joshua lines. It was decided that to 
play Fred against. the county would 
kill two birds with one stone. It 
might prevent the county from making 
us look too silly, and it might intro- 
duce @ promising rookie to the county 
staff. 

Fred’s arrival at our pavilion about 
10 a.M. drew our eyes out on stalks, 
It would be an exaggeration to describe 
Fred as a biological monstrosity. But 
physically he was definitely unusual: 
He stood about 4 ft. 8 in. and 
measured about the same across the 
shoulders. He was immensely power- 
ful. Through the mist of years I can 
still see his long trailing arms and his 
enormous hands. On his left or bowling 
hand he had precisely two digits—e 
colossal thumb, reminiscent of a short 
rolling-pin, and eke a ‘ little’ finger to 
match. These two mighty digits were 
separated by a gnarled ridge of finger- 
less knuckles. We chatted to. hims 
He was grinningly proud of this unique: 
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paw. He snapped his fingers for us. 
They sounded like an elephant gun 
exploding in our ears. We. took him 
out to the practice nets behind our 
pavilion. He made a cricket ball do 
everything but, burst! Our captain 
came in, white, pop-eyed, and breath- 
less.  ‘‘ Boys, he'll murder those 
pros. |’ 

We lost. the toss, to the glee of a 
large gate, who had paid to see the 
county bat. First over was allotted 
to the local stock bowler, X: _ & 
chubby youth, fast medium, short of 
devil, but. the very acme of accuracy 
and steadiness. The turf was dampish 
on @ dark subsoil. I remember that 
when that match ended, every evenly 
spaced footfall of X———’s 15-yard run 
was registered by a long trail of black 
pats, none of them apparently larger 
than his boot-soles. A tall pro. of 
international fame played the opening 
over in the wary, competent style 
proper to @ habitual centurion facing 
astrange bowler on unfamiliar turf. 

Then the county’s.other opening bat 
faced Freddie. 

(‘‘ Quasimodo, my God!’’ breathed 
first slip to me, as the ungainly dwarf 
lumbered four or five yards up to the 
crease.) 

The ball dolly-lopped upwards to a 





formidable altitude. along a line out-. 


side the leg stump. The professional 
eyed it — incredulously — and finally 
with contempt. He decided on its 
probable point of impact with the 
turf, turned half left, extended his 
left leg about a yard to the on, and 
poised for a swing designed to launch 
& parabola over the pavilion roof: At 
long last down came the ball, covered 
with. star dust. But that mighty 
swing merely convulsed the grimy 
atmosphere. For on landing the ball 
utterly failed to bounce to any height 
proportionate to its previous ceiling. 
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It preferred to squat just short of. 
actually shooting. It became loaded; 
with, some. weird compound of T.N.Dy 
and uranium 232. It turned inwards. 
almost at right angles, and levelled, 
the leg and middle stumps with a. 
strange, delicious clatter ! 

The Club and Ground, a humiliated 
bevy, were presently muttering strange. 
oaths in the pavilion with their total, 
score at 47. (I wish I could recall 
Fred’s bowling analysis.) They girded, 
their loins to massacre us im revenge, 
but. we topped their measly score for, 
four or five wickets. They re-emerged 
to demonstrate what they could do to 
Fred when they were put on their 
mettle, but the kindly rain intervened 
and left all the honours to us—or 
rather to Fred. I never heard why: 
they did not collar Fred for the 
county staff. Probably he refused all 
their wooing, for those hill miners 
were @ shy, clannish, home-loving 
crowd. : 

My next sample of a small team 
bowler might truthfully be described 
as a hypnotist. Sundry batting 
failures of the 1946-47 team in Australia 
have been diagnosed by the pundits 
as due to reluctance to advance and 
smother spin bowling before ita secret. 
devilry can take full effect from biting 
turf. Those tactics are not wide-. 
spread in rural cricket, but may be. 
seen in dauntless versions wherever 
a village team has been well coached: . 
At Lord’s a personal innings should: 
assuredly begin with leisurely caution:: 
Get your eye in! Master the pace of; 
the wicket! Never hook or pull.a 
straight ball until you have made 
your fifty! These are adages which 
every serious player except a Jessop 
or a tail-end. slogger should observe; 
But. they are not necessarily valid in: 
the shires, on the village green, or in 
the squire’s park. For no cows browse, 








on Lord’s, nor does football desecrate 
its central sanctum every winter. The 
M.C.C. own @ perfect museum of 
rollers, from the ultra-heavies which 
can crush boulders to the feather- 
weighte which mash a sparrow’s 
audacious droppings into the turf. 
You have no more to fear there than 
a slight film of morning dew. But 
on the village green, as with God, all 
things are possible. Neither are there 
any sight-screens. The natural wicket, 
no more than roughly mown an hour 
ago, bristles with treacheries—unseen 
indentations, faint traces of bygone 
ploughshares, unfilled prints of cow- 
heels, and what not. Any ball from 
any bowler may kick or squat or 
shoot. At the best you cannot hope 
to remain in action very long, even 
if your own team’s umpire flanks the 
eager ruffian who certainly has your 
wicket to his credit before very long. 
So the only sound tactics is to get 
at the pitch of every ball save a rank 
long hop. — 

Tt fell on a day that I won the toss 
for my team on a ground of this type. 
I knew it was used for football through 
the winter. I could see the dapplings 
of many tiny shadowed indentations 
generated by hoofs or studded boots. 
The roller in a far corner did not 
weigh more than 5 cwt. The mowing 
resembled a bad shave. The rival 
captain had been revealed at the toss 
as a padre of 6 ft. 5 in., with very 
broad shoulders and swollen biceps. 
With a sinking heart I saw that he 
was to open the bombardments 
“Fast ?”’ I murmured to the wicket- 
keeper, wishing I had packed a folded 
score-book ‘into each of my pads. 
“*Noa, ah wuddn’t say he was all 
that fest. I’se standing up to ’e.” 
Instantly I resolved to waltz down 
the piteh to meet the Titan before his 
cunning availed itself of some cow- 
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heel to deliver & good length shooter 
with 2 feet of off-break on it. t 

The giant shambled up to the 
bowling crease, and I had practically 
quitted my ground before I real 
ised ‘that he had despatched thé 
ball almost perpendicularly upwards, 
There I stood dithering outside my 
crease, as it dwindled almost to the 
size of the full stop which terminates 
this sentence. It was utterly beyond 
me to gauge its descent. I half 
shuffled back. I hastily shuffled out 
again. Completely bemused, I had 
no stroke ready when eventually it 
descended out of my reach. It 
bounced about 5 feet into the aif, 
whether off some invisible pimple or 
out of some invisible cow-heel, I know 
not. Its bounce fell noisily at the 
point where the inner ends of my 
twin bails met. 

We were all out for about a score, 
using the “meet ’em!” tactics which 
the M.C.C. so signally failed to exploit 
in Australia this winter. “ "Twas 
whisht waiting for that ‘ere fellow!” 
was the sage verdict of my gardener. 
Sheer hypnotism, in other words. 

Contrariwise, my final exemplar in 
this series was a man of very different 


kidney. He is here selected as evidence’ 


that the * advancing ’ tactics are correct 


on suitable occasions. He was actually 
@ Blue (of the wrong University, from 


my personal angle); moreover, a Blue 


who had registered very creditable 


figures on his great day at Lord’s, 
and he might have blossomed as an 
England bowler if our far-flung Empire 
had not prematurely claimed him for 
pitches innocent of turf. Often have 
I speculated what might have hap- 
pened to Blythe, Verity, and all that 
ilk if they had ever played incognito 
against certain village teams of which 
I wot. Especially in villages where 
the local squire or padre had incul- 
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cated the doctrine of “‘ Never let ’em 
pounce!” In particular, on such 
greens as have short boundaries, 
After all, a slow bowler’s counter to 
the pugnacious smiter is a ring of 
safe hands in the deep. But small 
fields have no deep—or anyhow their 
deep is on the wrong side of a 
thorn hedge. Leaving Blythe and 
Verity to the imagination, the fate 
of this Blue was fully. established. 
He was staying with the squire, and 
the village was short of bowling. The 
invading eleven had been coached by 
@ retired major, schooled in battalion 
cricket, where a failure to score 300 
in three hours is deemed pansy, and 
the regimental motto is some variant 
of De Vaudace! Toujours de laudace | 
The major won the toss. His opening 
bat was a young gamekeeper with the 
eye of a vulture and the deltoids of a 
Joe Louis, The Blue set a Lord’s 
field, subject to the limitations of 
brief transverse boundaries, and devas- 
tated areas in the fore and aft out- 
field. A few dancing steps, a pure 
aro of his arm, and a well-flighted ball 
traced its deceptive parabola. Young 
Hercules, praising the gods that the 
ball was so slow yer cud ha’ seen ‘un 
a mile away, took two purposeful 
masculine strides down the pitch, 
mowed at it full pitch with a cross 
bat, and carted it for six to square leg ! 

The Blue looked much as his host 
would have done if I had lit a Corona 
before his vintage Cockburn ceased to 
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circulate, As he strolled back medi- 
tatively to start his next run I guessed 
how he would react. Ball No. 2 was 
tossed a little higher, pitched a trifle 
shorter, intended to suggest another 
sixer, and to provide an obbligato, of 
smitten stumps for swished air, But 
that keeper could hold a gun muzzle 
an inch ahead of an aerobatic snipe, 
This time he. did not prance, He 
drew back, waited, turned the flighted 
ball into a long hop, and returned it 
to the meadow whence numerous 
urchins had just retrieved it. The 
Blue winced, For ball No. 3 he threw 
his normal tactics to the four winds 
and attempted to bowl a vicious. and 
lightning yorker, It materialised as a 
half. volley, and he must have felt 
the wind of its low trajectory brush 
his ear as it whistled past en route 
to the straight boundary for four. 
Whilst it was being salvaged from the 
rushes and brambles in the far ditch, 
a tumid, slaty-purple cloud over the 
church tower split asunder, and we 
ran for shelter. Probably that score- 
book still survives, A line in the 
bowling analysis read (I change the 


name) :— 


E, H. Perry-Meadows 


o.M BR W 
3 0 16 0 


Such memories are compensation 
for Wisden’s silences about me. The 
lot did fall to me in a fair ground, and 
though few particoloured caps and 
ties came my way, I had a goodly 
heritage. 
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BY THE LOCHSIDE. 


BY H. MORTIMER BATTEN, 


Winter Srorm, 


Tue storm broke at mid-day three 

days ago. I never knew anything to 
equal the first savage onslaught of it, 
not even in the Arctic. It came with 
a@ shriek, and within half a minute 
éven the syringa bush a few feet 
from my window was blotted from 
view. The air was full of driving 
snow and ice, which came in through 
the chinks of the windows and under 
the doors. In a minute or less the 
windows on the storm side were 
Opaque, and a chill ran through the 
house. ‘“ Someone will die for this,” 
we thought. “God help anyone on 
the hill just now.” 
‘Jack Daggart, of Corryhill Farm, 
was caught in the very maw of it. 
Luckily he saw it coming across the 
loch, a waving, impenetrable grey 
ourtain, and beyond that—night. He 
ran for the nearest stone dyke, but 
the storm hit him just before he got 
there and brought him to a dead 
stop, dazed by the cold and fury of it. 
He could see nothing, but had kept 
his sense of direction, and managed 
to stagger to the wall. There lhe 
crouched for an hour, hoping it would 
abate a little, then he realised that he 
must go on, or he would perish of 
exposure where he sat. Only his dog 
had saved him from that already, 
and now he fastened his handkerchief 
to Rab’s collar and muttered the one 
word ‘‘ home.” 

They groped from dyke to dyke, 
till Jack had lost all sense of direction 
and felt sure that his dog was wrong. 
Still, the steady strain on the hand- 
kerchief continued, till suddenly he 
found himself in the steading, and he 
breathed a prayer of thankfulness. 
When they got home the dog was 


hungry, and the man was pretty well 
all in. 

But what of anyone caught in the 
open without a dog? It has been 
impossible as yet to make a full census 
of the missing. Mary Maclauchlin, 
who lives up the strath, went out 
after the storm broke to look after 
her sheep, leaving her old blind father 
alone in the house. She has not 
returned. Postie, with his motor- 
cycle, was at first thought missing, 
but it is now known that he is storm- 
bound at the head of the glen. And 
there he will have to remain; for 
storm still follows storm, and the cold 
is intense. 

How many sheep are buried we do 
not know—whole flocks, no doubt, 
Most of the wires are down, there is 
practically no train to the rail-head, 
the buses are, of course, off the road, 
so news is slow in filtering through. 
It is the worst storm in this part of 
the Highlands within living memory. — 


The temporary postman, mounted 
on a Clydesdale, managed to empty a 
few of the private letter-boxes yester- 
day. As a rule these are just boxes, 
without locks, nailed to the trees or 
fences, but the mansion box is a more 
elaborate affair on the lines of the 
regulation P.O. boxes. When postie 
opened it, out jumped a stoat which 
spat in his face. It ran round till he 
had emptied the box, “ then the little 
varmint climbed back in again.” 

Two red squirrels and a robin have 
found welcome sanctuary in Ronnie's 
house. The squirrels spend most of 
the time above the radiator in the 
gunroom, cuddling each other. They 
have no fear of anyone, probably 
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dazed by the sudden change of events. 
They hide their hips and haws in 
Ronnie’s capacious. slippers, and he 
found a gnawed apple in his bed. 
They stole cook’s bit of chocolate, 
and when they raid old Bingo’s food 
bowl the gentle old dog steps back 
and leaves them to it. Ronnie has pro- 
vided them with a beautiful sleeping- 
box lined with dry sphagnum, but they 
prefer to roost among the machinery 
of a partly dismantled grandfather 
clock in. the gunroom. The robin 
prefers the bathroom, and carols 
beautifully perched on the sponge. 

In my garden there is a tawny owl’s 

nest in a cedar—rather an old crow’s 
nest which the owls have usurped. 
There was a half-grown chick in it 
before the storm broke—unusual, of 
course, but not the first time I have 
known such a thing. I expected the 
nest to be dislodged and swept clean 
away, but yesterday it was still there, 
and the mother owl was sitting with 
her wings spread to shield the chick. 
It occurred to me that old man owl 
would have difficulty in finding food 
for them; for if the hen bird leaves 
the chick it will probably die. 
_. My fears were not far wrong ; for at 
breakfast-time this morning the male 
owl was lying on.the lawn, his head 
thrown back, his wings spread across 
the snow, his eyes closed. Naturally 
I thought he was dead, so did not 
trouble about him immediately. When 
I went out and picked him up he was 
alive enough to clench my hand with 
his claws, penetrating the skin, and 
I had to put him down on the ground 
before he would let go, as one does 
with a trained falcon. 

We took him into the kitchen and 
gave him milk and brandy, then 
forced a few chunks of raw rabbit 
down his throat, with the fur, to help. 
his digestion, still clinging to them.. 
He swallowed eagerly enough, and 
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soon came round sufficiently to fly off, 
We cut the remainder of the rabbit 
into bits he could carry away, and left 
it near the window. Starlings and 
other birds began to drag the bits 
about, but they all cleared off as soon 
as. the owl came down, clutched a 
chunk, and flew back to the nest with 
it. The dish was empty within an 
hour; a whole rabbit, which was not 
bad going, and the hen bird and the 
chick have squealed for more ever 
since. They are getting venison now, 
so it seems we have diverted one of 
the thousands of tragedies which must 
be occurring all up and down. 

Angus is feeding roe deer and 
brown hares round his lodge on 
cabbage and boiled potato. Their 
numbers are increasing daily, and now 
include two cock pheasants and a 
covey of five partridges. I tell him 
that he will soon have the mountain 
hares coming down, which will make 
him look a bit silly. 

All the time his old Labrador sits 
on the doorstep and. watches over 
them, and Ronnie and I were much 
amused when we went up to see the 
show and found a cock pheasant, 
with drooping tail, sitting on the step 
alongside the Labrador. It is indeed 
surprising how these great storms eall 
@ truce between the wild folk and 
their enemies. 


The drifts are now so deep ‘that 
many of the etone dykes are coms 
pletely buried. Ronnie’s Ayrshire 
bull, which is a carnate fiend, found 
its way on to the mansion-house lawn 
this morning opposite the breakfast- 
room. John tried to shoo it away 
with a table-napkin, but had to take 
to his heels. They thought the brute 
was coming through the french win. 
dows, and it would have done had 
they not possessed the sense to leave 


it alone. They sent a runner down to 
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Ronnie and asked him please to take 
his pet away. Ronnie sent a message 
back telling them to handle their own 
rattlesnakes, or something to that 
effect. Eventually the cattle-boy 
turned up cracking a whip. The bull 
stuck his tail in the air and trotted 
home, a cracking whip being the one 
thing on earth he cannot face, 

Now the bull is shut up in the yard, 
and they cannot coax him into the 
shed, not even with oilcake and 
turnip, yet they dare not let him out 
im case he gets on to the road and 
muiders the school children. 

I went out with the snow-plough 
today to take a look at the country. 
The grouse are already starving, and 
are down in the old deep heather, the 
topmost twigs of which protrude 
above the snow. Angus has been out 
beating clear patches for them with a 
fire besom. As soon as a patch is 
cleared the grouse come swarming on 
to it like hens to scattered grain. 
One could knock them down with a 
sack, but I fear they would not be 
worth much for the pot. 

Most of the top of the loch is ice- 
coated, and the rabbits are already 
crossing to the islands. Lower down 
the water is still open, and one of the 
boatmen saw something swimming 
across to the mainland. It landed 
quite close to him, and he saw that it 
was a three-legged stoat—game little 
beast | It must have swum at least 
a@ mile across those icy waters with one 
foreleg off at the first joint. 

Ronnie’s squirrels are still going 
strong, and his robin still fills the 
house with melody, which mingles 
beautifully with: the strains of the 
wireless. Angus has sent word that 
four blackcock have joined his private 
200, if we want to see them, 

My bird-table is a sight. Birds of 
all-kinds are coming in scores to feed 
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on anything we can find for them; 
Cook throws every atom of scrap into 
@ pie-dish, then she stirs it up into a 
glorious pudding, browns it in the 
oven, and turns it out on the bird. 
table in the form of a cake. This 
prevents the greedy ones from carry. 
ing big chunks away; they have to 
feed where they are. 

A sad mishap has befallen Ronnie’s 
robin. He tried to alight on the top 
of a cream trifle, and promptly sank 
to the neck. The butler recovered 
him, and washed him in warm water; 
but evidently be did not get all the 
sticky stuff away; for the poor little 
chap’s feathers are still all stuck up, 
and you can see his skin between them, 

It reminds me of an incident some 
years ago. I was staying with my 
parents, and we returned home late 
one night after a long journey by 
road. My father poured out two 
whiskies-and-sodas, but he did not 
want to finish his, so I told him to 
throw it out of the window. He did 
so, and unfortunately it all fell into 
the bird-bath. When we came dow 
to breakfast next morning my mother 
said: “I don’t know what is the 
matter with our robin, but he’s fallen 
straight into the marmalade.” 

For the past few days, at about 
11.30, @ sparrow-hawk has swooped 
round a corner of the house and made 
a dash at the bird-table. He generally 
carries one of the birds away with him, 
and if I wait for him with a gun he 
does not appear. I am pretty sure 
he sits in the tall elms behind the 
house and satisfies himself that the 
coast is clear before he makes his dash, 

Angus made a sad discovery yester* 
day evening. He was walking over 
the west moor when he saw a long? 
tailed tit clinging with one claw, head 
downwards, in the heather. On ex 
amination he found nine of them 
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huddled together deep down in the 
snow. One of them was just alive, 
so he took it in his hands to warm it, 
placing his hand in his jacket pocket.: 
When he got down to the valley it was 
practically recovered, so he let it go 
among the silver birches. It flew off- 
quite perkily, and at once began to 
search for insects among the lichen. 


We have had thawe, and a good 
deal of the snow is gone from loch 
level. But every night brings bitter 
frost, and the loch is steadily freezing 
over. Traffic is fully resumed, but 
it is ghastly slippery on the rising 
country. There is ice everywhere, 
underfoot and among the branches. 

One of the boatmen recounted an 
amusing incident he had witnessed 
during the day. A number of grey- 
hens were feeding with their usual 
clumsiness in an alder at the lochside, 
swallowing the dry catkins and often 
falling from branch to branch. Then 
it was noticed that a stoat, only 
partly white, was also climbing from 
branch to branch, trying to catch 
them. He was quite fourteen feet. up 
and plainly in view of the whole pack, 
yet the foolish little animal evidently 
thought that he would catch one 
eventually if he persisted. 

Persist he did, sending down vhetend 
of hoar frost, and repeatedly losing his 
hold on the slippery branches. Then, 
hanging precariously with his fore- 
paws and in imminent danger of fall- 
ing, he would whirl his black-tipped 
tail till he succeeded in regaining a 
proper footing, and away he would 
go again in pursuit of the bird at the 
end of the branch. The grey-hen 
would cock a knowing eye in his 
direction; then, just as things were 
becoming exciting, she would burr off 
and alight on the other side of the 
tree. The stoat would start after 
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another, lose his footing again, slither: 
down the bark, and repeat the whole 
silly performance, till the grey-hens 
a eempentcamuapaimroeed re teaver 
next tree. 

One never knows whether a stoat is 
really hunting or playing, but his wild 
neighbours know well enough. A 
stoat at play will run about all among 
the rabbits, and, beyond hopping out 
of his way, they pay little attention 
to him. But when he is on the war- 
path they quickly freeze with terror. 

It is the same with the fox. Re- 
turning from his hunting, or on the 
way to hunt elsewhere, a fox can: 
walk through a field of pheasants and 
not one will give him more than a 
suspicious glance, but when he is 
really hunting the same birds rocket 
out of the covers as though sin in- 
carnate were after them. 

I think the camouflage of the grey: 
hen is about as perfect as that of any 
bird. They have their regular feeding 
hours, between which they go to their 
drinking-places, and having drunk sit 
moodily at the water’s edge, as motion- 
less as the stones about them. 

There is a small spring in the birch 
and alder woods to which our single 
remaining pack of grey-hens go regu- 
larly. The ground is covered with 
leaves and decaying, moss - covered 
stumps, with clumps of dead fern here 
and there. I happened to look over 
the stone dyke and saw a grey-hen 
all puffed out at the water's edge: 
She chanced to move at that moment, 
otherwise I most likely would not 
have noticed her at all, so exactly did 
she match her surroundings. Care- 
fully searching the ground, I made out 
the dim outline of a second and a 
third, and after another minute or 
two I realised that there were nine of 
them, all close together, but practi- 
cally invisible till a slight movement 
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caught the eye. One could hardly 
believe that one could look straight at 
living creatures only a few yards away; 
yet: fail to see them till movement 
betrayed their whereabouts. 


News came that the hollow behind 
Coiledarroch, where there has been a 
lumber camp during the war, is full of 
deer,:so I went with John and Robert 
to see how they were faring. The 
lumber-camp hollow is a great recess 
in .the mountain face, about a mile 
wide and four miles in length. It is 
very sheltered and contains some 
good feeding,” with the result that the 
deer have flocked to it from all quarters. 

It was a tiring journey there through 

the snow, but the trip was quite 
worth it. We managed to approach 
unseen, and took cover in a pile of 
lumber. I never saw deer so thick 
on the ground, but most of them 
were “‘ sare lean.” 
- What the poor beasts were finding 
to eat on that ice-covered stretch I 
do not know. All of them were 
nosing the ground, a mouthful of 
moss here, a toothful of grass there. 
While we were watching a fox came 
picking his way daintily among them. 
He did not even look at them, and 
most of them did not look at him. 
His red coat showed up sharply 
against the snow, contrasting with the 
sombre colouring of the deer. 

Presently an old hind walked up to 
the fox and made a half-hearted dab 
at him with a forehoof. He just 
dodged but did not look round at her, 
then went on at his previous pace. 
The hind followed him, making a dab 
at him every time she caught up. 
She followed him in circles and in and 
out among the tree stumps, but the 
fox trotted steadily in the way he 
wanted to go. Finally he passed into 
the timber, and the hind went back 
to her: feeding-place, doubtless credit- 
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ing herself for having walked bhi oll 
the property. 

A little while later we notieed an 
eagle circling low overhead. The deer 
took not the least notice of him, for 
they are strange in that way. One 
day they bunch together and make 
straight for the timber immediately 
they catch sight of that death’s-head. 
above: another day the eagle can 
sweep low over them and they do not 
even raise their heads. 

John said: “I believe that eagle 
means mischief. We may see some- 
thing if we watch.” 

He had hardly spoken the words 
when the eagle dropped like a stone, 
straight at a calf of last season, which 
was grazing alongside its mother. 
The hind saw him coming, and reared 
up, pivoting round on her hind-legs. 
By this lightning move she covered the 
calf, and the eagle rose, and poised. 
Obviously he had not finished yet, but 
the hind and the calf were heading 
pell-mell for the timber, the hind high- 
stepping and keeping one eye skyward. 

The eagle came down twice again 
before they reached the trees, and 
each time we could hear the tearing 
rush of his wings as he checked him- 
self within eight feet of the ground. 
Each time he passed just over the 
backs of the deer, and each time the 
hind swung round on her hind-legs 
with lightning quickness to cover her 
ealf, whose frightened bleating we 
could hear. The strange part about 
it was that through all this the other 
deer scarcely even looked up. 

As we climbed from the hollow we 
obtained a fine view of another herd. 
From where we stood we commanded 
@ full panorama in the frosty sunset: 
the snow-covered ridges, the dark 


forests, the wide loch with its many. 


islands—ridge after ridge and range 
after range till one could not tell where 
earth ended and sky began. The 
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distant ranges melted into clouds, 
and above that was a huge fiery ball, 
which was the sun, and which you 
could look straight in the eye as 

On the ridge opposite, about a 
mile away, a herd of deer was 
making its way down towards the 
dense woodlands. They were strung 
out in single file, a big stag with a 
fine head leading by a hundred yards. 
As he walked, bis head, held high and 
thrown far back, nodded in time with 
his stride, and once he stopped, stood 
on tiptoe, and pointed his nose 
straight towards the sky. Even at 
that distance he had caught our 
wind, but evidently he decided that 
it was too weak to worry about, for 
he went steadily on. 

Some distance behind him followed 
another fine stag, then a space of 
fifty yards and the rest of the herd, 
each about ten yards from the next, 
and probably treading in each other’s 
tracks as wolves do. Thus the entire 
string of them extended all along the 
ridge and far up the slope, each animal 
clearly outlined against the snow. 

Finally there came the tragic touch. 
At the tail-end of the herd and fifty 
yards behind the last of them, followed 
a big stag trailing a hind-leg. The 
poor brute was making heavy weather 
of it, and kept resting at intervals ; 
yet I have seen a three-legged stag 
come down the hillside at the speed of 
‘an express train. 

“Yes,” muttered John. “ That’s 
what happens. Some careless fool 
takes a shot at a stag without even 
looking what’s behind him. It makes 
you feel like never stalking again.” 

Yet it is surprising how these sorely 
maimed creatures live on. I remember 
the case of a hind which looked as 
though she had had her back broken, 
so sorely crippled was she. When 
disturbed she would not run with the 
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other deer, but would’ hide ‘behind a 
tree. As you’ passed quite close to 
her, pretending you did not know 
she was there, you would just see the 
tip of her nose protruding round the 
trunk. I upbraided the stalker for 
allowing such a pitiful object to remain 
in the forest, to which he replied : 
“ Bless you, sir, that hind is perfectly 
healthy. She produces a strong calf 
every spring and is as good a stock 
hind as we have on the hill.” 

Peter Watt, the head stalker -on 
Redhill, is one of the most amusing 
characters we have in these parts. 
He is nearing ninety, but still as tough 
a stalker as you will find anywhere in 
the glen country. When he dies—if 
he ever does—he will leave a stock of 
stories behind him which would fill a 
volume of ‘ Punch.’ 

This winter he had charge of a herd 
of Shetland ponies on the pastures 
above the village. He forked out his 
rows of hay from the byre for them 
every morning, and just before the 
storm broke a big stag came down 
daily to feed with them. At first he 
would move off on Peter’s arrival and 
climb over the dyke, returning as soon 
as Peter was gone, but he soon got 
over his shyness and would just stand 
by till: the hay was served. Then he 
would feed with the ponies, and Peter 
bore him no ill will. 

After a time, however, Peter noticed 
what he took to be horn-marks on 
some of his charges, and he said to 
himself, “ That won’t do,. my lad.” 
Still, there was nothing very serious 
about it, and stags always hike at 
each other when artificially fed. -. 

Then. the storm came, and -Peter 
took to feeding the ponies inside the 
byre, but one morning he found them 
gathered round the door. Going up, 
he was met at the threshold by ‘the 
lowered horns of the stag, who had the 
shed and the hay to himself, 
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“Och, that iss the way of it, iss it.?”’ 
said Peter to himself, and managed to 
shut the door with the stag inside. 

His first move was to go to the farm 
for a rope, and he then adjourned to 
the hazel thicket and cut a good thick 
stick. He regained the byre by the 
forking-hole, and from that position of 
safety managed to get a noose Over 
the stag’s horns. He then made the 
rope fast to a rafter, and went down 
the ladder to administer justice. 

I suppose he gave that stag a 
lambasting he would not forget, then 
he climbed back to the hayloft, 
loosened the rope, and got it free of 
the stag’s horns. Next he opened the 
byre door, and the way that stag 
streaked for the hill was a sight to 
behold. Nor did he ever return to the 
byre to feed among Peter’s ponies. 


This evening, when Ronnie and I 
were returning from a shopping ex- 
pedition to Inverness, we had to tread 
hard on the brakes to prevent a 
collision with deer. Ronnie’s car is 
one of the 100 m:p.h. variety, and it 
turned completely round on the ice. 
But deer are always dangerous on the 
road, particularly at night-time. They 
seem to have no judgment of a moving 
vehicle, and are as likely to move 
straight towards you as away from 
you. On this occasion the stag ap- 
peared to fall from the top of the bank 
straight into the middle of the road 
in front of us, and it meant either 
locking all four wheels and skidding 
or running slap into him. I never saw 
such a thing in all my life. You 
might have thought that the creature 
was bent on deliberate suicide. 

Then we saw that he was a very 
old beast, going back, and very far 
spent. He made no attempt to rise, 
but lay there in the middle of the 
road, looking at us with frightened 
eyes. We thought at first that he had 


(May 
given in, and when a beaten stag gives 
in he does so absolutely and utterly, 
But after a while he struggled to ‘his 
feet, slipping 4 good deal; and at 
length he got upright. We could hear 
his hind barking to him over the rise, 
and he raised. his head and looked in 
her direction. Then he walked slowly 
away from us, seeking for a gap 
through which he could pass. The 
wall gave way to a steep bank, which 
he made efforts to climb, but slipped 
down on to his knees. We kept quite 
still so as not to alarm him. 

So, humped and wretched-looking, 
he continued down the road at a slow 
rickety walk for a matter of ninety 
yards, and came to a sheep gap in 
the bank which he could walk straight 
through. All the time the hind was 
barking to him from a little distance 
off. He paused, and took one long 
and thoughtful look at us, then went 
on to join his hind, evidently. his 
favourite, who must have stuck to 
him through thick and thin. 

I remember a similar incident: some 
years ago. I have no entry of it in 
my notes, but I recall every detail of 
it quite clearly. It was an example 
of how a stag will give in completely 
when at the end of his tether; also 
an example of the faithfulness of the 
favourite hind. 

It was in a glen far distant. from here, 
and the stalker and I were leaning 
over a gate watching the hillside. 
Presently we saw a long string of deer 
moving across the slope, led by a stag. 
They were in a hurry to get down, and 
were moving at a brisk trot. On the 
way there was a deep washout, which 
they leapt one after another like bob- 
bing toys. So the entire herd crossed 
over, but far in their wake, moving 
slowly, followed an old stag and 4 
young hind. The stag looked very far 
spent, and the hind was running 
round him, occasionally sniffing. his 
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face, as though she would bid him 
take heart. They came to the wash- 
out, and she leapt lightly across, look- 


ing back for him to follow. But he 


stopped at the brink. The sides of the 
washout were vertical, and he knew 
that he could not make it. The hind 
went back to him, and leading him 
down-stream, found a place where a 
child could havecrossed. Gaily she went 
over, and this time he followed her. 

But the bed of the torrent was ice- 
coated, and, midway across, his hind- 
quarters went from under him. Slowly 
his fore-quarters gave way, and he lay 
full length in the shallow pool. The 
hind went back to him and sniffed 
him, then turned her head and looked 
wistfully at her sisters, now far off 
and entering the woodlands. 

The stalker said: ‘“‘ That stag has 
given in. He is going to die in six 
inches of water if we don’t pull him 
out.” 

We got a rope, some sacks, and a 
basin of corn. “If he gets that into 
him it will warm him up,” said the 
keeper. 
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Thus equipped we went up the hill- 
side. The hind ran off at our approach, 
and stood some distance off with her 
big ears up looking back at us. As 
we neared the stag he stared at us 
indifferently. There was none of that 
expression of fear which a deer’s eyes 
can show so unmistakably. We got 
the rope on to his horns, and with a 
few heaves dragged him ashore. He 
should have weighed eighteen stone, 
but it was doubtful if he weighed ten. 
When he was high and dry we threw 
the sacks over him, placed the basin 
of corn under his nose, and left him. 

When we reached the gate below 
the hind was again beside him, and he 
was feeding from the basin. She, no 


doubt, would have helped bim with 


it, but she was too upset and busy 
watching us. 

The blizzard broke late that night, 
but it was bright when we looked 
back next morning. The stag was 
gone, leaving behind him a train of 
sacks. It was one of those rare occa- 
sions when man can be of real service 
to a wild creature in distress. 
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Warm, heavy rain all day, with 
intervals of sunshine. So this is the 
end of the most merciless winter spell 
known in this part of the country 
within livmg memory, This evening 
white mares’-tails seam every fissure 
of the mountain-sides.. The whole air 
is full of the gush and gurgle of water. 
The snow on the ice of the loch is gone, 
and the ice itself looks blue and is 
pitted with white circles. Now and 
then a deep booming comes from it as 
the loch rises ; doubtless the ice will 
break up during the night. 

But what spates there will, be to- 
-morrow and for many days to come! 
What a sight the great river will be! 
The farmers are already getting their 


sheep and cattle off the low pastures. 
There is a barking of sheep-dogs and a 
general bustle everywhere. Let us 
hope that frost does not follow this. 
If it does, and if more snow follows the 
frost, hundreds of deer at any rate 
will die. Many of them are already so 
weak that their coats have “ lost their 
electricity,’ as the stalkers say, and 
are short of natural grease. Normally 
when a deer shakes itself the spray 
flies for yards. After a shower of 
tain, one ean often locate a herd of 
deer, hitherto unseen, by the little 
circles of rainbow spray as they shake 
their coats dry—dry in a single shake. 
But when their coats lose their grease 
and electricity they cannot dry them- 
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-selves in this way. The moisture 
freezes into their hair, and if enow 
follows it ‘collects on their backs, so 
that a far-spent beast may be weighed 
down in its tracks. 
When the snow goes, I think 
the bare earth will reveal sufficient 
tragedies,. but this we shall see. 


‘.Five days have passed since the 
thaw came. The top end of the loch 
is clear of ice, and the bottom slopes 
clear of snow. The big river rose 
to an unprecedented height. At one 
time the ice cakes jammed and reared 
on edge at the point where the deep 
water ceases and the river narrows 
into a neck ere it takes its first steep 
plunge downwards into foaming cas- 
cades. When the boom burst, a 
mighty head of water went crashing 
down the valley. Great sheets of ice 
could be seen careering over the falls, 
to rear up and collide in the pools below 
ere they were crushed into fragments. 

The rabbit and mole catcher, aptly 
named Pat Mudd, was missing yester- 
day evening, and it was thought he 
had gone out with the flood; and it 
was unlikely his body would be found 
until it reached the sea. A search- 
party was organised, but no news 
could be gleaned of him. The tinkers 
on ‘the hillside, who have lived in 
their caravan all through the storm, 
had not seen him. The old woman 
in -charge of the camp when the 
search-party arrived seemed somewhat 
fuddied with drink, but she “kent 
Pat -weel,” and he had. not been 
about. Nae doot he would turn up. 
Pat was nae the kind o’ chiel to meet 
anything war than his-sel’. The likes 
of him was nae sa easy done ower wi’, 

But late that night a member of the 
search-party, returning home weary 
and discouraged, heard sounds of 
revelry issuing from the caravan, and 
forcing an entrance he found Pat and 
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the two tinkers as drunk as September 
IT fancy he gave them a 
real good hammering for the trouble 
they had caused; for the wonian, 
fearing the police, had lied when she 
said they knew nothing of Pat’s 
whereabouts. As a matter of fact 
Pat was asleep at the back of the 
caravan at that very moment. 

Two people died in the first on- 
slaught of the storm, a shepherd and a 
shepherdess. Their bodies: were re- 
covered before the ravens found them. 
A good many sheep perished under 
the snow, but a reasonable percentage 
came out alive and were carried down 
to shelter. 

The stalker tells a tragic story about 
whole herds of deer frozen in the drifts, 
some of them still standing upright, 
head on to the storm. It has been a 
sad time which we all want to forget. 

Thousands of small birds have 
flocked back into the valley and 
along the loch margin. They frequent 
certain stubble fields, and as one 
approaches they rise in vast flécks, 
and the air is filled with their twitter- 
ing. As one walks along the road these 
great flocks, feeding on the ground, 
are apt to escape notice, but if one 
pauses and watches, the ground is 
seen to be creeping with them—red- 
polls, linnets, skylarks, siskins, chaf- 
finches, greenfinches, and others which 
in the half-light of the dark season 
cannot be identified. As I was watch- 
ing the other day a sparrow-hawk 
flew low over the road quite close to 
me, and as the flock rose in alarm, it 
clutched a lark and in a moment was 
away with it. Its plaintive cries 
reached my ears, sharp and shrill above 
the general twittering, and so another 


little tragedy of the twilight ended. 


Along the loch road there is 4 
mixed row of rowans, bourtree, haw- 
thorn, and wild rose, which always 
holds many winter thrushes, most 
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prominent among which are the field- 
fare and the missel-thrush. As one 
approaches they fly churring im all 
directions, and ‘it is pleasant suddenly 
to come face to face with so much 
sturdy bird-life on that long, lonely 
road, It is rumoured that the wax- 
wing is among them, but I have not 
yet seen one. However, the children 
brought me a dead waxwing to iden- 
tify—such a beautiful little creature, 
the red sealings still intact on _ its 
primary feathers despite the buffeting 
it must have endured. There: is 
nothing very attractive about most 
dead creatures, for with the going of 
their lives their glory goes also. This 
is not true of the birds; for of all 
warm-blooded things they are the 
only ones whose eyes close naturally 
in death. Nothing could have been 
more perfectly serene, more utterly 
and completely in repose, than that 
dead waxwing. As he lay limp in 
the loving fingers of the children, his 
crested head falling back, I thought 
he was the most beautiful of dead 
things I had ever seen. 

But I do not like to see the wax- 
wings in this country. They are lost 
and storm-strayed birds, and I do not 
think any of them live to return to 
their steep native haunts in Northern 
Europe. After every waxwing in- 
vasion numbers of dead ones are found, 
generally at the doors of outbuildings 
into which they crept. for shelter when 
the last chill twilight closed upon them. 

The little redwing is another which 
suffers keenly during such winters as 
this. They are the most delicate of 
our winter thrushes, and are more 
dependent on snails and insects than 
they are upon berries. So their food 
fails in icy weather. They are seen 
rising from the ditches and other 
sheltered nooks as one walks across 
the moor, but here and there one 
finds a little crumpled heap of feathers 
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on the ground, and, turning it over, 
one sees the reddish underwing of the 


smallest of our thrushes. 


This wild sunset a storm-cock was 
singing from the topmost twig . of 
the topmost larch near my window. 
Solitary and alone he sat, pouring 
forth his cheerful song to the winter 
skies and the winter landscape, seem- 
ing to ask a cheerful question, and 
receiving no answer from the lips that 
were dumb, to answer it cheerfully 
himself—‘‘ Will I do it? Do it I will.” 
There was something in his song 
which bore the triumph of sunshine 
over storm, of happiness out of hunger, 
bidding us be of good cheer for the 
better days in store. 

Until it was quite dark that courage- 
ous little minstrel sang, worthy indeed 
of his proud and honourable name, 
Cock o’ the North. For. blessed, 
indeed, are those who sing alone. 


Yesterday I accompanied Bob and 
Hector Morrison up to the fox cairns 
to take a look round. With us was 
Angus and his son, and their, two 
terriers. We did not intend so much 
to work the cairns, for it is as yet 
early ; but we wanted to know where 
the vixens were working, and so 
simplify future plans. Bob, Angus, 
and I took shot-guns, but Heetor 
suffers from a wounded. hand, in 
which he feels the cold keenly, so we 
advised him to leave his gun at home. 
Three guns were enough for anything 
we were likely to see. 

Early in the day a stroke of bad 
luck befell. So many sheep perished 
in the storm that there has not been 
time as yet to bury half of them. As 
we ascended the bracken slopes, the 
hollows of which are still full of frozen 
snow, Hector, Bob, and I. were some 
hundred yards ahead of the other 
two—Angus carrying his gun. and 
leading the two terriers, the boy 
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carrying our two guns. Thus we were 
Suddenly we heard a snarl coming 
from the deep washout on our left, 
and looking down we saw a big grey 
fox loping leisurely up the washout 
parallel with us. It saw that we were 
unarmed, and therefore did not care 
@ straw. It was within eighty feet of 
us, and a sure shot. In the hollow there 
was a dead sheep on which it had been 
feeding, and it was so completely 
gorged that I doubt whether it could 
have run much faster than we could. 
These grey foxes are the worst of the 
lamb killers, and even Hector said 
**Dom!” as we watched him glide away 
into distance. After that we carried 
our guns in the crooks of our arms. 
A little higher up we found the 
tracks of both wild cat and badger. 
These mountain badgers are big stout 
beasts, and seem to prowl about the 
drifts most of the winter. They 
inhabit many of the deeper cairns, 
and what they feed on it is hard to 
understand. They visit the landslides 
for exposed roots, but roots to their 
liking; such as hyacinth and ‘ yannets,’ 
simply do not exist up there. They 
must be mainly carnivorous, which is 
probably why they do not hibernate. 
Angus took us to a hole under a 
rock which looked as though it might 
hold a vixen, and since it is as well to 
kill a vixen before her cubs are born 
as after, we decided to try the terriers. 
Angus said it was quite a short. burrow, 
and we should know at once whether 
there was anyone at home. So the 
old bitch was let off the lead, and 
down. she went, all keenness. What 
these terriers can endure is almost 
beyond belief. After an encounter 
with a vixen they sometimes come up 
with their lips and faces torn to 
ribbons, but it: only seems to increase 
their :keenness. .. This little bitch was 
‘once lost underground for nearly a 
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‘month, and was only just able to 
crawl home, where she collapsed on 
ao ER 
Yet their courage never fails. 

She had not been gone a minute 
when we heard that “ bump—bump— 
bump,’’ desp underground. This meant 
that brock was there, and among 
rocks a badger will almost certainly 
kill a terrier. He gets on a shelf, so 
that the dog has to jump up at him. 
There he tucks his head down between 


‘his forepaws, exposing only the tough 


muscles at the back of his neck. As 
soon as the terrier takes hold of this 
part of him, up comes his head from 
between his forelegs, and he has the 
terrier by the throat. Having ob- 
tained that grip he does not let go, 
and you never see your terrier again. 
Angus said that the old bitch had 
learnt her lesson and would not tackle 
a badger, but we did not like to risk 
it; so we fired a shot at the mouth of 
the hole to bring her up, and out she 
came. 

Presently we entered the central 
corrie of Ben. Brae. It is a huge 


‘place, and the cliffs are so high that 


they dwarf the distance. They rise 
up on three sides, like the sides of a 
tea-cup, and though they look vertical 
and broken, there are wide grass- 
grown terraces here and there along 
their faces, large enough to accommo- 
date a cathedral. These can be seen 
when looking down from above. 

The bottom of the corrie is piled 
with scree, and unless you know the 
way through, it is wellnigh impossible 
going. As you enter, it looks only ten 
minutes’ walk to the end of the corrie, 


-yet when you have walked ten minutes, 


and even twenty, it looks the same 
distance. 

One would imagine that it is an 
easy climb up to the eagles’ eyrie, but 
no one has climbed to it yet. It would 


‘appear that a green slope leads half 
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the way up, then comes an easy rise, 
and you are there. But when you 
atrive you find that the easy green 
slope is almost. vertical, or ‘as near 
vertical as the angle at which scree 
will lie, which is, I believe, 45°. It is 
covered with shifting slabs and the 
final easy rise proves to be a smooth 
face of granite over two hundred feet 
in height, and seeming to overhang, 
though few cliffs actually do overhang. 
One of the most overhanging I ever 
saw has many times proved a source 
of easy money. You bet your friend 
that he cannot throw a stone from the 
brow of it. into the valley, and he 
jumps at the idea. But unless he is a 
veritable David, the stone will hit the 
rock a hundred feet down. 

As we moved forward we heard the 
unearthly squall of a vixen, bet one 
could not tell in the least from which 
direction it came. We knew that she 
had spotted us, and was trying to scare 
us out. It is one of the. most sinister 
sounds imaginable, and Bob described 
it as like the yell of a very bad woman 
suddenly finding herself face to face 
with something worse than herself. 
It is just a squalling yell, and I could 
imagine that anyone who did not 
know what it was would turn tail and 
bolt. The sound echoed and reverber- 
ated all round the corrie, taking 
several seconds to die, and all the 
time we were there she uttered it at 
thirty-second intervals. It rang in 
my ears long after I had gone to bed 
that night. 

Angus took us to the first big cairn, 
in which the old bitch was lost three 
years ago. Yet she was all keenness 
to go down again, but Angus will never 
‘introduce another terrier to that place. 

It is an immense cairn. You can 
walk in upright several feet, and go 
another thirty feet if you crawl. It 
must run for miles underground, and 
if you listen intently you can hear the 
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rush of .an. underground river deep 


.down in the bowels of the earth... It is 


owing to these great cairns that. such 
creatures as the fox and the wild cat 
are able to hang on to existence ; for 
they provide impregnable fortresses, and 
may have their outlets a mile away. 
At the mouth of the cairn there were 
the imprints of foxes, badgers, wild cats, 
and rabbite—not a bad mixture; but 
goodness knows there must have been 


room enough for all of them below. 


Just as we were leaving the sinister 
place, Bob added another to the list, for 
in the sand there was the unmistakable 
spraint of an otter. Perhaps he was 
just.a frog-hunter there for the early 
part of the season; perhaps that 
underground river placed him in direct 
communication with the loch or one 
of the rivers. We simply do not 
know what happens underground. 
Probably it surpasses the wildest 
flights of our imagination. 

A little while later the mist came 
down, as we feared it would. This 
would not be too nice unless it lifted 
again. Meantime we squatted under 
a rock to eat our sandwiches. “‘ Now 
we shall hear the voices,” said Bob, 
and we did. 

I do not know what is the cause of 
of it—some say it is the sudden cooling 
and creeping of the screes as the mist 
impinges upon them. It sounds like 
people talking in very low voices all 
round you, and as the mist wraiths 
swirled past us this ghostly conversa- 
tion went on, first here, then there, 
and now behind us. Even as you 
listen you cannot be sure whether you 
can hear it or not. Now you are sure 
you can, but as you concentrate your 
senses, it slowly fades away. “ Yes, 
that’s the voices nae doot!” Hector 
confirmed solemnly. “ It’s best not 
to listen.” 
the corrie with devilish echoes, and 
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the’ voices broke out anew, till one 
almost felt one could turn and run. 
Bob, his mouth full of sandwich, 
bellowed ‘“ Halloa,” then went off 
into roars of mirth. Hector went 
behind a rock, I think to offer up a 
prayer to the Controller of all these 
things, worthy fellow. 

Just as the mist was at. its thickest 
@ ptarmigan: flashed over our heads, 
banking and swerving in a way which 
indicated that he could see, well enough. 
Searcely had he passed when there 
was a thud, so loud that it startled 
the dogs, and Angus and I looked at 
each. other. “The peregrine’s got 
that bird!” one of us remarked, and 
we went out to see. Sure enough, 
there was the trail of white and 
mottled feather, terminating in a 
cluttered mass of them where the 
-_ptarmigan had struck the ground and 
been lifted by the falcon. 

Now that peregrine must have 
stooped from his look-out tower two 
hundred feet above. As the ptarmigan 
was travelling at. not less than eighty 
miles an hour, it was a pretty good 
shot in the mist: Did he do it by 
hearing, or could he actually see 
through the mist ? 

Shortly after that the mist lifted in 
our immediate vicinity, and it was 
then that we beheld a marvellous 
sight. At one point great billows of 
vapour were rolling down the cliff face, 
resembling a mighty Niagara as they 
swirled and swelled, seeming to crash 
against the rocks and rebound from 
them, just as a great volume of water 
would do. The effect was enhanced 
by the pale sunbeams which caught 
the descending mass, and were re- 
flected in all the colours of the rainbow, 
so that the billows shone purple and 
green and gold and red. 

In the middle of all this Bob sud- 
denly remarked : ‘‘ I can smell deer ! ”’ 
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** Yes,” returned Angus, ““and I can 
smell more mist coming down. The 
sooner we are out of this the better.” . 

But. Bob was right.. As we reached 
the mouth of the corrie we saw a herd 


‘of deer entering it, which, as Hector 
‘pointed out, meant they were seeking 
‘shelter from bad weather immediately 
in store. Before we regained the 


valley we were drenched to the skin, 
but. we are quite used to that; We 
had tea with Angus. One can see 
where the damp has crept up his walls, 
forming a deposit of moss up to the 
window-sills. A creeper, which looks 
like a species of seaweed, adorns the 
arch over his door, and mimulus and 
other water-loving weeds grow in his 
garden. The coat of his pony is like 
the coat of a seal, and he himself 
presents a rain-washed appearance, 
even to the downward droop of his 
moustache. For the rain follows the 
hills, and poor Angus is slap in the 
middle of it. 


Last night we heard the sharp, 
penetrating notes of the oyster- 
catchers, ringing far across the loch, 
the first of our partial migrante to 
arrive. Soon our migrant peregrines 
will be here, and our resident pere- 
grines will return to their nesting- 
places along the fastnesses of the sea- 


‘shore. The young green grass will 


begin to grow in the corries, and. the 
deer will wend their way upward to 


their land of fantastic dawns and | 


sunsets. Then will come the piping, 
whistling hosts from other lands, the 
stony chipp-chipp of the wheatears, 
and the bubble and squeak of the 
sandpipers, while the curlew hangs on 
quivering wings, and the little merlin 
seeks out her heathery shelf. And 
the cuckoo will arrive in the glades, 
and over the loch the swallows will be 
flashing sheen. 


>. 
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COMMENT. 


To try to recapture, not in memory 
only but in mood, the days of the early 
summer of 1897, just fifty years ago, 
is to venture into another age and 
another world. It was the Diamond 
Jubilee, and the old Queen, the only 
monarch most of her subjects could 
remember, seemed to have something 
of the timelessness of a national 
institution. Intellectually, people knew 
that her life was nearing its end ; 
actually, they found it hard to im- 
agine the world without her. She 
symbolised so much—the solid pros- 
perity of half a century, the vision 
and reality of empire, peace, security, 
and ordered progress. These things 
had not merely come in her time 
and under her rule: with her they 
had acquired an illusion of permanence. 
So it would all go on, the Queen and 
the Colonies, an unchallenged navy, 
an almost unchallenged industrial 
supremacy, a loyal and sufficiently 
contented people, a pound sterling 
before which the baser currencies of 
lesser nations must bow, the inherent 
virtue of three per cent. And with 
all this went a comfortable conviction 
of the slow ascent of man, who every 
day and in every way was becoming, 
little by little, a wiser, happier, and 
more moral being. “Let the great 
world spin for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change.” So Tennyson, 
but five years dead, had sung. Each 
groove would naturally be an improve- 
ment on its predecessor. Change 
there must be, but it would be change 
for the better: Men would still rise 
n “stepping -stones of their dead 
selves to higher things”; the Queen 
would go on reigning, “‘ broad based 
upon her people’s will, and compassed 
by the inviolate sea.” So, according 
to the Tennysonian philosophy, it 


.behind him was 


would be in @ world without ony or 
fear—or relapse. , 

And why not? Who and wits 
could interrupt this happy process ? 
Lord Salisbury, as Prime Minister, 
was @ guarantee almost as gilt-edged 
as the Queen herself,’ He presided 
over the world’s chanceries -with a 
wise head and a firm hand; and 
the Queen, the 
matriarch of Europe, who could talk 
to half its crowned heads as an old 
lady talks to her children’s children. 
Even William of Germany, who had 
lately been a little tiresome, stood in 
awe of her; and after all, as every- 
body knew, a man could no more 
make war on his grandmother than 
he could marry her. The French ? 
But they had barely recovered from 
the débécle of 1870. The Russians, 
who had once been such a trouble 
to the Queen and Lord Beaconsfield ? 
But . Nicholas had married into the 
family circle and was already talking 
about perpetual peace. If trouble- 
makers were about, let them go down 
to Spithead on that summer day 
and see five miles of warships, ahd, 
lying nearby; the old Victory herself, 
reminder of a battle won only. thirty- 
two years before Victoria’s reign 
began. Or let them join the cheering 
throng outside St Paul’s and: see the 
captains and the kings, the men: in 
uniform from the ends of the earth, 
the peoples of every race and creed 
and colour, to whom the little -old 
lady in the open carriage was oe 
and Empress. 

For the. Empire was there to pay 
ite homage—that Empire which. in 
sixty years had grown so surely and 
providentially ; and was still grow- 
ing. In South Africa the Chartered 


-Company was. actually building a 
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new dominion; only the other day 
Goldie’s victory at Bida had broken 
the power of the Emirs and added 
North Nigeria to the roll of colonies ; 
and now there was talk of smashing 
the Mahdi, avenging Gordon, and 
conquering the Sudan. 

We had sound and even great men, 
too, to guide us—Lord Salisbury 
himself and his lieutenants, Harting- 
ton, Lansdowne, Hicks-Beach, Ritchie ; 
the mere recital of their names was 
enough to send Consols up a point. 
Joe Chamberlain at the Colonial Office, 
standing for the new forward policy 
in the Empire, added a necessary 
balance of vigour and imagination. 
There was Laurier in Canada, Rhodes 
in Africa, Cromer in Egypt. A 
brilliant young man named George 
Curzon would shortly, it was said, 
be ‘leaving for India, and another 
brilliant young man, Alfred Milner, 
had just gone to the Cape. The 
men, the guns, and the money—we 
had got them all. The almost indis- 
pensable Wolseley was getting on in 
years, but “Bobs” was still full of 
vigour, and rumour had it that the 
Sirdar, the man who was soon going 
to smash the Mahdi, was a first-class 
soldier. 

Of course a far-flung Empire like 
ours always had its little troubles. 
There were the Boers, for example. 
Ever since Majuba they had been 
growing out of their boots, and after 
that sorry’ business of Dr Jameson’s 
only last year~indefensible, though 
it ‘showed a good epirit—they had 
become more and more truculent. 
But: Joe was not Mr Gladstone. He 
would stand no nonsense, and one 
day he would give them a lesson. 
We would always have our worries 
and little wars. Zulus, Matabele, 
-Afridis, <Boers—it would be one 
or® the other. That was what 
Mr.Kipling, whom everyone was read- 
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~“all our pomp of yesterday- is one 
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ing that year, meant by the White the: 





Man’s Burden ; and, fortunately, or by: 
shoulders were broad enough for any @ on 
‘burden likely to come their Way, askil 
Incidentally, the same poet had jus to | 


celebrated the Jubilee with his ‘‘ Reoes. @ whe 
sional,” Some people had not -quite “> Onl: 
=a 

8 


with Nineveh and Tyre’’; but. that 
little. extravagance, no doubt, was 
covered by poetic licence 

So it seemed, fifty years ago; and 


in those summer days men and 

-women would have found it han fac 
to believe that so great a change hav 
might come in so short a time; that in 
two wars could undermine a_ fabric to € 
which seemed so massive and enduring. ¢ _ tior 
They would look for our industrial »>» is 1 
prosperity and find the country of of | 
coal crippled for lack of it; for’ the are 
old freedom, and see a people harassed the 
by regulations and fettered by controls; firs 
for the supremacy of the pound, and »> Sta 
be handed a pegged and depreciated | tol 


token; for an unchallenged navy, ™ de 
and discover the aeroplane and the hee 
atom bomb. Least of all could thé 
they have imagined such scenes @ ho 
the House of Commons. witnessed in pa 
two successive weeks of February. of 
In the first, the Secretary of State ob 
for Foreign Affairs informed the House ser 
that after struggling vainly for many §° 8b 
years with a problem we ourselves 
had created, under a mandate we had 
voluntarily undertaken, we proposed 
to refer our difficulties in Palestine 
to an international organisation. In § 
the following week the Prime Minister, 
rising from the very place where Lon 
Salisbury once had sat; declared that 
positively we would not stay im 
India for a day longer than a date 
pa 
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or indeed very much to say, 
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the first statement they were placated 
by. the promise of a debate later on ; 
on the second they were too busy 
asking why the Viceroy was leaving 
to have much time for the question 
when and why the British were going. 
Only too obviously the burden was 
becoming too heavy for the shoulders. 
Since then the argument bas gone 
to and fro, and in the end certain 
facts seemed so plain as to be almost 
beyond dispute by anyone. We are 
passing on the problem of Palestine 
because we patently lack any satis- 
factory answer to it. We might 
have found one in 1922 or in 1935; 
in 1947 it completely eludes us. Yet 
to expect the United Nations Organisa- 
tion to succeed where we have failed 
is to expect something in the nature 
of a miracle. The truth is that there 
are four answers, and not one of 
them is generally acceptable. The 
first is to turn Palestine into a Jewish 
State, and that the Arabs will not 
tolerate. The second is to pursue 4 
democratic decision by counting the 
heads of the present population, and 
that would be the end of all the 
hopes of Zionism. The third is to 
partition the country, a judgment 
of Solomon which both parties find 
objectionable. The fourth (and most 
sensible) is to set up a bi-national 
State, which at present neither Jew 
nor Arab will countenance unless 
assured that his own people will be 
in the majority. The United Nations 
Organisation can make its choice, 
and then arises the interesting question, 
‘on which so far the Government has 
tefused enlightenment, as to whose 
bayonets are to enforce the verdict. 
In the meantime, as the result of 
trying to govern without a policy, 
murder and outrage are rife in Palestine, 
British lives are lost and British 
" prestige is lowered. 
- That we should ultimately leave 
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India has long been an accepted 
conclusion ; that we should be hand- 
ing it over ona specified date to 
anything that looked like an Indian 
Government, without too close an 
inquiry into its credentials, or possibly 
to several Indian Governments, was 
never until. now contemplated by 
responsible people. Yet that is what 
seems only too likely to happen. The 
unity of India will go, and with unity 
any prospect of peace, and with peace 
any hope of happiness for the vast 
majority of Indians. Not very leng 
ago one of our statesmen was explain- 
ing to Dr T. V. Soong that, if we 
merely moved out of India, as that 
astute Chinese gentleman thought we 
should, the result would be a. civil 
war. ‘Very well, there would be 
civil war,” was the reply. “ But 
every country must have a civil war 
before she can settle down properly.” 
Apparently the Government agrees 
with Dr Soong, but the thought is 
bitter to those who have worked for 
India and wish her well, and perhaps 
have seen some of the works of civil 
war in China. 

Then why are we doing it in this 
way? Partly, no doubt, because, as 
in Palestine, we have. been baffled 
by the problem. We cannot. undo 
the knot, so we are cutting it. Partly, 
again, because, as Lord Pethick 
Lawrence divulged, almost accidentally, 
we would be unable to guarantee order 
and good government after 1948. 
Like Rome, we are bringing home 
our legions because we - need the 
man-power they represent; and like 
Rome, we cannot hold the outposts 
without the legions. 

An even more potent and painful 
reason is that we appear to have lost 
our old faith in our Imperial mission—. 
parcere subjectis et debellare superbos. 
It is not that we question, for the 
most part, the integrity of our inten- 
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tions, but nearly fifty years of propa- 
ganda have converted us to a convic- 
tion’ that, where other peoples are 
concerned, we have no business to 
have those intentions. Nor can we 
expect those other peoples to retain 
a creed which we ourselves have 
discarded. The nationalist move- 
ments would probably have come 
enyhow, but they have been im- 
mensely accelerated by the new habit 
Britons have formed of apologising 
for their presence in any country 
other than their own. At one time 
we thought ourselves justified by good 
works—that in one place we had put 
down slave trading, in another suttee, 
ina third the hunting of heads, and 
soon. But the plea is no longer valid. 
The “silent sullen peoples” of 1897 
have become extremely vocal; and 
what in fact they are saying is that 
they would rather be governed badly 
by ‘themselves than governed well 
by Someone else. 
' Nor should we delude ovrselves 
into supposing that any of these 
countries, when they have won their 
“freedom,” are likely. to elect to 
remain within the British Common- 
wealth. Pandit Nehru. has made his 
intentions for India perfectly plain 
on this point, and the delegates of 
Burma, when they were here during 
the winter, were almost equally explicit. 
(“We pay and we go,” was Mr 
Churchill’s rueful comment.) Nothing 
less' than complete separation will 
satisfy them. Dominion status, al- 
though in fact conferring independence, 
sounds too much like a mere modifica- 
tion of the old colonial relationship. 
Whether the new dispensation. will 
bring greater happiness, prosperity, 
or ‘even freedom to the seceding 
peoples. is another matter. © Other 
countries may cast covetous eyes on 
the ‘treasures which our departure 
will leave practically unguarded. It 
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[May 
may well be that squatters will enter 
and occupy the empty house and the 
newly won independence prove to 
be a mirage. India has had peace 
within her borders for a century and 
@ half. Her frontiers have been 
guarded. She has enjoyed a law, 
an order, and a unity such as the 
Moguls themselves were unable to 
give her. Plague has been checked ; 
famine has been controlled; the 
land has been irrigated. To this 
extent the life of the tiller of the 
soil, more interested in his daily 
bread than in. forms of government, 
has been made more tolerable. 

But the historical memory is short, 
if it exists at all, and the Indians 
are not the only people who are 
disposed to take benefits for granted— 
until they lose them. The late negotia- 
tions with Egypt eventually broke 
down on the future of the Sudan, 
It was clear that the Sudanese would 
not welcome a return of the pashas; 
but it was also clear that most of 
the ‘politically minded wanted to 
govern their own country themselves. 
Only a few old people recall the 
blood-stained days of Dervish rule, 
The others cannot imagine something 
they have never experienced; and 
paradoxically in politics the devil you 
do know is always worse than the 
devil you don’t. Unhappily, with 
the withdrawal of British rule, either 
in the Sudan or elsewhere, some 
ancient devils may return, as to 4 
house swept and garnished. The 
other day the Governor of one of 
the West African Colonies was asked 
by a Labour Member of Parliament 
if there was still exploitation in his 
territory. ‘“‘ Yes,” was the reply, 
“there is—of Africans by Africans.” 
What is true of that Colony is true 
of a good many other territories 
under the British Crown; and it 
is a fair assumption that if native 
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exploits native even now, when the 
British are there, he will exploit: his 
brother tenfold when the British 
have gone. And then it will be too 
late for a change of mind; for we 
shall not return to do our work all 
over again. 

To arrest a movement that has 
gone so fast and so far is doubtless 
impossible, even if it were desirable. 
Yet: something remains that we can 
do, if we retain or can recapture a 
vestige of our old faith. We can 
go, but we need not scuttle. We 
can refuse to abandon those who 
have been our friends, until we are 
assured of their safety from those 
who have boasted of being their 
enemies. So long as the law is our 
responsibility we can uphold it, as 
we have not lately done in India 
or in Palestine. We can insist, as 
we did not. insist in our negotiations 
with Egypt, on that measure of 
security for our Imperial communica- 
tions, without which the last war 
would not have been won and another 
war would certainly be lost. Above 
all, we can stop apologising for achieve- 
ments of which we have every right 
to be proud. . ’ 


The quality of leadership, so lament- 
ably lacking in these days of peace, 
is stamped on the pages of Sir Francis 
de Guingand’s admirable book. Every 
soldier knows what leadership means 
ein war; how indispensable it is to 
the success of any operation, however 
trivial; how one man has got it and 
another, his equal in every. other 
respect, has not; and how the first 
will succeed where the second fails. 
We can seldom define the thing; 
we are usually content when we are 
able to recognise it and so to appoint 
our commanders, from generals to 
:eorporals. Obviously, the competent 
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commander is likelier than the incom- 
petent to win the confidence of. his 
men; but for leadership competence 
by itself is not enough, and incom- 
petence by itself is not a final dis- 
qualification. Sir John Burgoyne was 
not a great general. He is associated 
with the surrender at Saratoga, one 
of the most disastrous and humiliating 
episodes in the history of our Empire 
and Army. Admittedly he was shame- 
fully served and even betrayed by 
the negligence of the Government 
at home. But his own handling of 
the situation was clumsy and inept. 
The plan itself, which was his, was ill 
conceived, He chose the wrong road 
from Ticonderoga, He stopped when 
he should have gone on. He went 
on when he should have gone back, 
His ‘ logistics,’ in the modern Ameri- 
can phrase, were deplorable; and his 
“G” was nearly as bad.as his “ Q,” 
Yet the soldiers followed ‘“* Gentleman 
Johnny” with the utmost gallantry 
and never lost their regard for him, 
even when they were being marched 
into captivity. 

In the Boer War, Sir Redvers Buller 
cannot be accounted a_ successful 
commander. He fought several dis- 
appointing actions, including Colenso, 
which was a major defeat ; and in 
the end he only relieved Ladysmith 
because pressure on another part of 
the front forced the besieging enemy 
to withdraw. Yet the soldiers loved 
Buller, believed in him, and even 
resented his eventual return without 
much honour. 

Burgoyne and Buller had many 
of the qualities of leadership, but 
not the professional skill that should 
accompany it. A soldier can win 
the affection and obedience of his men 
without being a good general, but will 
not lead them to victory unless he is 
both a good general and a good leader. 
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-'The Duke of Marlborough was: a 
greater leader as well as a better 
general than William of Orange. 
William lost Steinkirk, but Marl- 
borough won Blenheim and restored 
to British arms a credit that had been 
clouded. since Agincourt. Sir John 
Moore was a finer leader than the 
Duke of Wellington; some would 
assert—though Moore did not live 
to prove or disprove the point—that 
he was as good a soldier. Wellington 
certainly reaped the harvest, even 
if Moore’s training had sown the seed. 
Yet Wellington, too, was a leader. 
His men did not love him, but they 
respected him for an integrity that 
set him above any cheapness, and 
above all because with him they won 
their batiles, whereas with his pre- 
decessors they had usually lost them ; 
so that they said that the sight of 
his long nose on a battlefield was 
worth a fresh division. 

The analogy between the Peninsular 
War and the North African campaign 
is close enough in many respects. The 
Army, when Wellington took command, 
was at a very low point in its fortunes 
and prestige. It had been flung out 
of Flanders, Italy, and Spain; and 
Corunna, though a victory, was 4 
Dunkirk. It was Wellington’s task 

' to restore the confidence of his soldiers 
that they were good for more than a 
successful retreat and evacuation ; 
and that he should have succeeded 
in this was a greater gain than Sala- 
manca. The Spanish campaign did 
not determine the downfall of Napoleon, 
but notably helped to bring it about ; 
and it is at least arguable that the 
British squares at Waterloo would 
not have stood so firmly without a 
leader whom they trusted and a 
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tradition of victory which the rawest 
soldier could recognise. 

When Montgomery came to North 
Africa the British Army was again 
in dark and troubled waters. It had 
been thrown out of Norway, France, 
and Greece. After two magnificent 
incursions into Italian North Aftica 
it was back at its starting-point, 
The question no longer was whether 
the British would reach Tripoli; it 
was whether the Germans and Italians 
would reach Alexandria. Then Mont. 
gomery arrived. General de Guingand 
describes the immediate change in 
the scene and the temper of the 
troops. He moved his headquarters. 
He spoke again and again to the 
officers, with words that would serve 
as a model for future commanders. 
He visited the men. He ordered every 
plan for a retreat to be destroyed. He 
was calm, confident, and determined. 
The men in the line stopped looking 
over their shoulders and the men in 
Cairo stopped burning their papers. 

After El Alamein the tide of victory 
ran strongly ; and the Eighth Army, 
like Wellington’s veterans, became a 
legend while it was still marching 
and fighting. The men who won at 
Waterloo were not, save for a handful, 
the men who had conquered in Spain ; 
and the men who followed Montgomery 
from the beaches of Normandy to the 
Rhine and beyond were not the men 
who had fought their way through 
North Africa into Italy. But in each 
ease they carried with them a talisman 
that was a sure token of success—the 
prestige of victory. If Wellington 
can be said to have conquered Napoleon 
in Spain, Montgomery, with equal 
right, can claim to have <7 
Hitler in North Africa. 
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